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W  /ly  Home  luonomics'^ 
Honcoke  ijore  •  Ijine-iio  for  Spring 

linking  Mix  (inide 


H  hen  Mother  U  orks  • 


In  your  home 
or  classroom 


PRODUCT  MEANS 
EASIER  HOMEMAKING 


BI5SEII  AUTOMATIC 
SHAMPOO  MASTER 

Has  automatic  shut-off... 100 
JL  ounce  capacity,  one  filling  cleans 

i  12'  X  12'  carpet.  Applies  shampoo 
I  easily  on  forward  motion  only ... 

no  soaking,  no  shampoo  waste. 

3  models . . . one  automatic 
^  _  (illustrated)  and  two  positive 
action  trigger  controlled  models 


No  bothersome  electric  cord. 
Easy  to  use... easy  to  empty... 
easy  to  own.  Seven  models 
meet  every  budget  need. 
Illustrated:  the  Grand  Rapids 
model. 


CLEANING  AIDS 


FLEX  MASTER  DUST  MOPS  SPONGE  MASTER  MOP 

Exclusive  Magneton  yarn,  a  Easy  push-pull  squeezing 
blend  of  Celanese  acetate  action.  Wonderful  for 
(759i)  and  nylon  (25%).  Also  walls,  ceilings  and  win- 
available  in  nylon,  rayon,  wool  dows,  too. 
and  cotton. 


RUG  SHAMPOO 
Extra  cleaning  power... 
no  rinsing,  no  wiping  up, 
dries  clean.  Available  in 
three  sizes. ..22  oz.,  % 
gallon,  full  gall 


UPHOLSTERY 
SHAMPOO  KIT 

Includes  upholstery 
shampoo  and 
Upholstery  Master 
Applicator ...  as  easy, 
to  use  as  a  clothes 
brush. 


MOTH  PROOFING 
RUG  SHAMPOO  WfM 

All  the  features  of 
famous  Bissell  Rug 
Shampoo ...  plus  up  pflHi 

to  four  full  months' 
moth  protection . . .  *• — 

. . . 22  oz.  and  %  gallon  sizes. 


Special  Classroom  Offer! 

THE  BETTY  BISSELL  BOOK 
OF  HOME  CLEANING  146  pages  of 


I  Ip 

I 

f 

es 

clear,  concise  information  on  modern 
home  cleaning,  planned  to  make  home 
care  more  effective  and  efficient. 
Researched  and  tested  by  Cornell 
University.  25  copies  for  $5  PLUS 
one  copy  FREEI 


FREE  I  Rug  and  Upholstery 
Care  Folder.  All  the  ways 
to  keep  rugs,  carpets  and 
upholstery  sparkling  clean. 


o 

M 


FREEI  "A  House  Is  to 
Live  In,”  a  new  booklet  on 
easier,  better  methods 
of  home  cleaning. 


GS 


1,  Inc.. 

Grand  Rapida,  Michigan 


BIS8KL1.  CLASSROOM  AID 

THAT  MAKE  TEACHING  EASIERI 


FREEI  "How  to  Win  at  Housekeeping  (without  Cheating)” 
by  Arlene  Francis.  A  treasury  of  fun  and  facts  with  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  save  time  and  prevent  backaches. 


Order  your  copies  of  these  classroom 
aids  and  bIsseII  home  care  products 
from  coupon  on  page  53 


Pyi  A  SMILE  OH 
000  SIUDENIS  Wl 


These  hot  dogs  are  happy  because 
they've  got  a  built-in  crunch.  Their 
secret  is  a  batter  flavored  with 
Instant  Ralston -the  hearty  whole¬ 
wheat  cereal  from  Checkerboard 
Square.  Get  the  recipe  for  Happy 
Hot  Dogs  in  our  free  booklet  "Party 
Recipes  from  Checkerboard  Square." 
Use  the  order  form  in  the  coupon 
section  to  send  for  your  copies. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
Home  Economics  Department 
Checkerboard  Square,  St  Louis  2.  Mo. 
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The  contenls  of  Prarlieal  and  Co>ed  have  been 
C€*ordinated  for  your  convenience  in  leaching. 


EDUCATION,  FAMILY  RELATIONS,  AND  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


When  Mother  Works 

26 

Suggestions  for  Using  this  Issue  of  Co-ed  in  the  Classroom 

Hazel  Addison 

35 

New  Audio  Visual  Aids 

Vera  Falconer 

42 

Heart  Throbs 

Co-ed 

37 

Tho  Best  of  frionds 

Co-ed 

39 

Bo  an  Angef 

Co-ed 

40 

CLOTHING,  TEXTILES,  AND  GROOMING 

Line-Up  for  Spring 

28 

On  Your  Feet 

37 

News  of  Fashions,  Textiles,  and  Grooming 

48 

Co-ed's  Fashion  Memos 

Co-ed 

12 

Charm  Course,  No.  6;  Your  Hands,  Foot,  Tooth 

Co-ed 

13 

The  Look  of  You 

Co-ed 

14 

Winner  Goes  to  Town 

Co-ed 

20 

There  Was  a  Young  Lady  Who  lived  in  Hot  Shoes  .  .  .  and  Blouses 

Co-ed 

22 

Nem-fo-Foot  Notes 

Co-ed 

26 

Best  Foot  Forward 

Co-ed 

44 

Boouty  Box 

Co-ed 

50 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

Your  Guide  to  Selecting  Baking  Mixes 

30 

Protective  Foods 

Iva  Bennett 

34 

Pancake  Lore 

38 

News  of  Foods  ond  Nutrition 

43 

A  Flapjackpot  Party 

Co-ed 

8 

Eating  Out 

Co-ed 

10 

Food  for  Thought 

Co-ed 

24 

Dairy  Products  Dopt. 

Co-ed 

25 

Cook's  Tour 

Co-ed 

48 

Recipes  U.S.A. 

Co-ed 

53 

HOME  MANAGEMENT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

New  Trends  in  Major  Appliances 

Florence  Stossen 

40 

New  for  the  Home 

45 

"Boy  Now— Pay  loter" 

Co-ed 

27 

Getting  Your  Monoy's  Worth 

Co-ed 

28 

CAREERS 

Coilogo  Bound? 

Co-ed 

38 

Future  Bright 

Co-ed 

47 
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In  Memory  of  Jo  Tuttle  Emery,  Founder 
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Booklets  Worth  Reading 
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Co-ed 
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Co-ed 
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Co-ed 
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The  story  behind  Kraft's 


“WHIPPED  and 
WONDERFUL” 


MIRACLE  MARGARINE 

(BRAND) 


IT  ALL  started  when  we  discovered  that  women 
liked  margarine  with  a  light  flavor,  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  texture  for  easy  spreading.  We  knew  that  whip¬ 
ping  did  this  to  other  foods,  so  we  tried  it  with 
margarine. 

The  results  were  wonderful.  This  new  margarine 
had  a  delicious  taste.  And  the  texture  was  so  delicate 
that  it  spread  almost  twice  as  easily. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  packaging  this  whipped 
margarine.  Tub  cartons  would  be  simple,  but  we 
wanted  sticks,  for  their  convenience  and  easy 
measuring. 

A  special  Kraft  process  solved  this  and  gave  us 
Miracle  Margarine,  with  two  extra  sticks 
per  pound.  And  that  means  36  more 
pats,  with  fewer  calories  each.  (No 
less  calories  per  pound,  of  course, 
but  about  12  less  per  pat.) 

Tell  your  students  about  all  the 
advantages  of  Miracle  Margarine:  its 
easy  spreading,  its  modern  lightness,  its 
economy.  You’ll  like  it  as  an  ingredient, 
too,  because  it  creams  and  blends  so  quickly. 

Recipe  hint:  Figure  on  using  about  one  fourth  more 
of  this  whipped  margarine  than  you  would  of  regular 
margarine.  We  have  found  it  a  satisfactory  amount  for 
most  baked  goods. 


CUTS  YOUR  SANDWICH  COSTS!  Those  two  extra 
sticks  in  a  pound  of  Miracle  Margarine  will  spread  a  lot 
more  sandwiches.  A  big  help  for  party  budgets. 


FREE  BOOKLET!  One- 
Stick  Magic  Recipes. 
Easy  ways  to  make 
sandwich  spreads,  cakes, 
cookies,  and  frostings 
with  Miracle  Margarine. 
Illustrated  in  color.  Or¬ 
der  from  coupon  section 
of  this  magazine. 


SPEEDS  UP  SPREADING  TIME!  Even  on  fresh  bread. 
Miracle  Margarine  spreads  with  one  easy  swish  of  the  knife. 
Wonderful  for  thin  roll-ups,  novelty  sandwiches. 
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HOME  EC  TEACHERS 

Here's  an  exciting  contest... 
exclusively  for  your  students! 


The 

seventh  annual 

LENOX  CHINA 
TABLE  SETTING 
CONTEST 


Junior  or  Senior  Hieli  School  (boginning 
with  9th  grade)  or  CoHege  level  Home 
EC  students  only  ore  eligible. 


STUDENTS 
GAN  WIN  WONDERFUL 
PRIZES-TOTAL  VALUE 
OVER 

$4,800.00  . 


eiRST  RRize  ...  12  complete  place  set¬ 
tings  of  Lenox  Chino,  sterling  and  glass. 

secoND  RRizc  ...  6  complete  place  set¬ 
tings  of  Lenox  China,  sterling  and  glass 

NEXT  2B  RRizzs  ...  2  place  settings  of 
Lenox  China 

NCXT  ISO  RRiZKS  ...  A  Lenox  China  cup 
and  saucer 

You  also  win  o  voluoble  prize  if  one  of  your 
students  wins. 

CONTEST  CLOSES  April  18,  1961 


SIND  COUPON  TODAY 
lENOX  CHINA  TABLE  SETTING  CONTEST 
lenoM,  Inc,  Tranton  3,  N.  J. 

TO; _ 

Tt•c^er't  Nam« 

School 


ordf  only  or»«  kit  pf  ttvd^nt 


Number  pi  Frtp 


Kits  for  Studonts 


JO  TUTTLE  EMERY 


Jo  Tuttle  Emery,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Practical  Home  Economics, 
di{*d  on  Novemlx^r  14,  1960,  after  a 
sliort  illness.  He  was  83  years  old. 

Mr.  Emery  began  his  publishing 
eareer  in  the  early  192()’s  when  he 
aerpiired  the  magazine.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Food  journal,  which  was 
published  for  the  fo<Kl  trade.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  what  turned  Mr. 
Emery’s  publishing  talents  toward 
the  home  economics  teaching  field. 

One  day  while  scanning  his  suKscrip- 
tion  list  he  noticed  the  names  of 
many  teachers  of  domestic  scienc'c.  i 
This  prompted  him  to  include  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  called  Food  and  Health 
Education  in  his  journal.  Within  a  i 
few  years  this  section  t>egan  domi-  i 
nating  the  magazine  in  size  and 
reader  interest.  As  a  result,  the  for¬ 
mat  of  the  journal  was  reorganized 
and  in  1929  the  name  was  changed  I 
to  Practical  Home  Economics. 

Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.,  ac- 
(juiretl  Practical  in  1952  and  Mr. 
Emery  t'ontinued  as  co-publisher  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  in  1957.  During  his 
tenure  with  this  company,  Mr,  Em¬ 
ery  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
proposal  to  add  Co-ed  to  the  family 
of  Seholastic  magazines.  Co-ed’s  suc- 

Ic-ess  as  a  teaching  tool  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  of  home 
economics  is  indicative  of  Mr.  Em¬ 
ery’s  foresight  and  publishing  skill. 

Mr.  Emery  lived  in  Glen  Ridge,  '■ 
New  Jersey  for  55  years.  His  wife, 
Florence,  died  in  January,  1960.  He 
is  survivetl  by  three  daughters  and 
several  grandchildren. 

The  publishers  and  staff  of  Scho¬ 
lastic  Magazines  deeply  regret  Mr. 
Emery’s  passing.  He  will  always  have 
an  honored  place  in  our  history. 


Now...  the 
subject  of 

IlGHTsp 

SIGHT 

presented 
in  a  way 
no  textbook 
can  match 

^^Your  toothing  kit  wot  •xcalivnt.  I 
used  it  with  clossvs  of  high  school  girls 
as  wall  as  adult  groups.  It  was  oasy  to 
handio  .  .  .  and  suroly  answorod  a  nood 
in  my  homomaking  dopartmont. 

Tills  comment  from  a  home  economics 
teocher  is  typical  of  the  high  praise  ac¬ 
corded  the  supplementary  classroom  pro¬ 
gram  distributed  by  the  Better  Light 
Better  Sight  Bureau.  Last  year,  30.000 
teachers  sent  for  this  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram.  It  presents  the  intriguing  subject  of 
Light  and  Sight  in  a  manner  designed  to 
heighten  student  interest  and  lighten 
teaching  work.  Moreover,  the  Bureau’s  aids 
are  thoroughly  up-to-date,  in  contrast  to 
standard  textbooks  which  are  not  normally 
able  to  keep  abreast  of  rapid  developments 
in  this  specialized  field. 

New  KITS  READY  NOW 
The  Bureau’s  supplementary  teaching 
program,  “Lighting  for  Better  Living”,  is 
specifically  formulated  for  home  economics 
classes.  The  aids  were  produced  on  the 
basis  of  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Home  Economics  Department 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  and 
individual  home  economics  educators.  In¬ 
cluded  are  16  2-color  charts,  a  2()-page 
teacher’s  Source  Book,  a  24-page  Activities 
Book  and  a  set  of  leaBets  for  each  of  30 
students. 

PRee  FOR  TMt  AEMHO 

A  complete  classroom  package  sufideat 
for  30  pupils  will  be  sent  without  cost  or 
obligation  to  teachers  in  areas  served  bp 
a  Better  Light  Better  Sight  Bureau  utility 
sponsor.  (We  will  check  our  sponsor 
(or  your  area.)  For  your  free  kit,  use  the 
readers’  service  card  in  this  magaxine . . . 
or  simply  send  your  own  name,  and  yonr 
achooTs  name  and  address,  to:  bktth 
ucHT  Bcrm  SKHT  nuuAU,  Dept.  LBL-46 
P.O.  Box  1647,  Grand  Cratral  Station, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y  f Offer  not  available  to 
atudents  nor  to  subteribert  outside  US.A.j‘ 
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an  entirely  new  concept  in 
recipe  presentation  — — 
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TO  YOU 
FROM  KNOX! 


NEW  KNOX  ON-CAMERA  RECIPES  is  a  complete  guide  to 
gel-cookery  that  shows  you  as  it  tells  you  (just  like  a  television 
demonstration),  makes  recipes  easy  to  follow,  easy  to  teach. 


•»  1, 


32  recipes  are  presented  in  this  understandable,  teachable  new  "On- 
Camera"  format  in  your  new  Unflavored  Gelatine  recipe  book  from  Knox. 


ej  NEW  AIDS  TO 
YOUR  TEACHING 


Knox  On-Camera  Recipes  (cover  shown  on 
page  at  left,  sample  recipe  above,  introduc¬ 
tory  material  on  page  at  right) — a  colorful 
52-page  book  that  constitutes  a  completely 
new  guide  to  gel-cookery.  Ck>ntain8  322  illus¬ 
trations,  many  in  full  color — 32  words-and- 
pictures  recipes,  each  on  its  own  8)^  x  11- 
inch  page — ^  additional  dishes — 63  simple 
variations — many  tips  and  guideposts.  Free 
to  you  and  your  students,  up  to  per  class. 


What  is  Gelatine?  (cover 
shown  above) — a  colorful  8- 
page  leaflet  that  leads  the  stu¬ 
dent  from  the  source  of  gela¬ 
tine  to  its  household  form. 
Outlines  its  uses  and  benefits 
understandably  in  engaging, 
illustrated  primer  style.  Free 
copy  with  each  On-Camera 
book  you  order. 


of  llnflavored  Gelatine  in  good  nu¬ 
trition-good  cooking— and  good 
eating.  All  FREE.  See  if  they 
aren’t  well  adapted  to  your  needs 
and  order  them  today! 


PHE  TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 


f  M. 

*  1 

')  1 

1 

kum 

THIS  UNIQUE  NEW  GUIDE  TO  GEL-COOKERY  outlines  easy  to  grasp 
principles  for  making  all  Unflavored  Gelatine  dishes-prepares 
your  students  for  even  the  most  "glamorous”  desserts. 


THE 
KEY  TO 
KNOX 
GEL-COOKERY 


Simple  basic  procedures  for  makinf  any,  and  every.  Unflavored  Gelatine  dish  are  SMiled  out  in 
words-and-pictures  steps  on  these  two  introductory  pages  of  your  new  Knox  On-Camera  Kecipea  book. 
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Interest-compelling  poster,  35  x  45  inches — enlarged,  to 
size  easily  seen  by  whole  class,  from  the  new  book’s 
introductory  pages  shown  above.  Focuses  student  at¬ 
tention  on  “beginning  at  the  beginning”  with  the 
fundamental  gel-cookery  procedure.  Makes  simple  dis¬ 
tinctions  among  the  5  basic  types  of  Unflavored  Gela¬ 
tine  dishes.  One  for  each  class  when  you  order  your 
new  Knox  On-Camera  Recipes. 


How  variations  on  the  Basic  Gelatine  Mixture 
result  ih  the  5  types  of  gelatine  dishes 


V  Ik  V  V  r  Your  new  Knox  On-Camera  Recipea  book  (copies 
"  for  you  and  each  of  your  studenta — up  to  20  per 

class)  is  accompanied  by  a  What  is  Gelatine?  leaflet  for  each  <^y 
ordered  plus  one  poster  per  class,  35  z  45  inches,  showing  The 
Basic  Gelatine  Mixture  and  5  Types  of  Gelatine  Dishes.  Send  us 
the  coupon  todayl 

Knox  Gelatine,  Inc.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  PE-2 
Please  send  me  (  )  free  copies  of  the  new  Knox  On-Camera 
Recipea  with  accompanying  leaflets  and  poster. 


TIPS  ON  TABLEWARE 


BENNETT 

BOOKS 


FAMILY  NURSING 
and  CHILD  CARE 


Home  Economics  Building  Dedicated 

Justin  Hall,  Kansas  State  University’s 
new  teaching  and  research  center  in 
home  economics,  was  dedicated  recent¬ 
ly.  The  new  building  is  named  in  honor 
of  Margaret  Justin  who  was  dean  of  the 
Kansas  State  school  of  home  economics 
from  1923-1954.  A  scholarship  and  a 
special  fund  for  equipment  for  research, 
special  grants  to  faculty  for  in-.service 
training,  and  for  resources  to  bring  out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  home  economics  to 
the  campus  were  announced  during  the 
dedication  ceremonies.  Both  are  also 
named  in  honor  of  the  former  dean. 


By  C.  Lui**  RmHI,  R.N. 

Night  Supervisor  and  Assistant  Administrator 
of  Nursing,  Son  Jose  Community  Hospital,  Son 
Jose,  California. 


Graduate  Study  and  Assistantships 

The  University  of  Rhode  Island  offers 
fellowships,  teaching  assistantships,  and 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


FEBRUARY 

Good  Breokfast  Month 
1  Notional  Freedom  Day 
5-1 1  Children's  Dental  Health  Week 
12  Lincoln's  Birthday 

14  St.  Valentine's  Day 

1 5  Ash  Wednesdoy 

22  Washington's  Birthday 


MARCH 

Red  Cross  Month 
4-10  National  4-H  Club  Week 
12-18  Girl  Scout  Week 
20  Spring  Begins 


Cereol  and  Milk  Spring  Festival 

1  April  Fool's  Doy 

2  Easter  Sunday 
7  Passover 

9-1 5  Pon  American  Week 
29-May  6  Notional  Baby  Week 


"BIAUTY  FOR  YOUR  TABLE" 

by  Marian  Marsh,  Director  of  Oneido  Table 
Planning  Service,  free  6-page  manual  for 
teochers  on  sterling,  silverplote  and  stainless 
flatware  and  hollowware,  table  etiquette,  care 
of  tableware  and  new  melamine  dinnerware 
by  Oneida. 

TABLE  SERVICE  DEMONSTRATION  KIT 
leonad  ■>  o  taaching  aid 
Complete  with  sample  teaspoons  of  Oneida's 
patterns,  four  complete  place  settings,  four 
dinner  plates,  tablecloth,  literature  on  history 
and  tradition  on  silverware,  manufacturing, 
etiqueHe,  etc. 

COOPERATIVE  PRICES  FOR 
HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENTS 

—on  sterling,  silverplate  or  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware  and  hollowware  for  classroom  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes  only. 


Bennett  Books 

offer  the  Icoding  home -economics  program 


YOUNG  LIVING  (19S9)-Clayten 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades  $3.76 

HOMEMAKING  FOR  TEEN-AGERS, 

BOOK  1— McDarmott  A  Nkhela* 

New  I960  RevilionI  For  early  high  school 

$4.60 

HOMEMAKING  FOR  TEEN-AGERS, 

BOOK  R-McDermott  A  Nicholas 

Senior  high  level  $S.34 

DRESS-Oorko 

New  I960  Revision  of  this  outstanding  high 
school  clothing  text.  $4.96 

MEALTIME  (1960)-Oarfco 

Senior  high  and  advanced  foods  students 

$4.96 

Order  your  copies  today 
Use  the  coupon  on  page  SI 


MAY 

14  Mother's  Day 
30  Memorial  Day 


27-30  52nd  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 


JULY 

30-August  3  iSth  annual  convention,  American 
School  Food  Service  Association, 
Denver,  Colorado 

OCTOBER 

10*13  Annual  meeting  of  National  Home  Dem¬ 
onstration  Agents'  Association,  Boston, 
MossochuseHs 


BENNETT  BOOKS 

Chat.  A.  Bennett  Ce.,  Peoria,  IIKneis 

‘Educational  Publishers  Since  IMt” 


•Trodemorks  of  Oneido  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


SILVERSMITHS 


ONEIDA 


PHE  TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED  • 


Kiinb*riy>Clark  Corporation,  Educational  Dapt.,  PH>21, 
Naanah,  Wiaconain 

PiMM  sand  ma  fraa  (axcapt  for  raturn  poataga)  your  16  mm.  sound 
and  color  film,  "Tha  Story  of  Manstruation.** 

Day  Wantad  (allow  4  sraaks) _ 

2nd  choica  (allow  5  waaks)  _ 

3rd  choica  (allow  6  waaks)  _ 

I 

Numbar  of  days  naadad  ___________ 


KOTEX  it  a  trademark  o«  KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION 


The  best-loved  educational  film  in  all  the  world! 


by  Walt  Disney  Productions 


1 

Internationally  acclaimed!  "The  Story  of  Menstruation’ 
is  the  only  fully  animated  him  on  the  subject  of  menstrual 
hygiene.  Appealing,  absorbing — scientifically  accurate! 


Plan  a  completely  balanced  program  with  the  film  and 
auxiliary  teaching  aids  listed  in  coupon  below.  All  material 
FREE  from  the  makers  of  Kotex  sanitary  napkins. 


Also  ssnd: 

Conlss  of  booklet,  "Vsry  Psrsonslly  Yours” 
(for  girls  12  and  over) 

___Physiology  Chart  _ Teaching  Guide 


.Information  on  free  Kotex  vending  machine  service 


I _  l|ote:  Material  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  authorized  personnel  only. 


City. 
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HIGH  and  DRY? 


Want  to  be  left 


88  SPONGE  MOP 


NO  WET  HANDS 


SPECIAL  MOP  AND  SPONGE 
REFILL  OFFER  TO  ALL 
HOME  ECONOMISTS! 


You’ll  enjoy  demonstrating  the  new, 
improved  0-Cedar  88  Sponge  Mop 
with  its  high  and  dry  features.  The  “V- Action’ 
squeezer  operates  from  the  handle 
eliminating  bending,  stooping  and  wet  hands. 
King  size  cellulose  sponge  has  two  scrubbing 
sides— lasts  almost  twice  as  long  as  ordinary 
sponges.  Order  your  88  Sponge  Mop  and 
refill  combination  for  class  room 
demonstration  today. 


V-ACTION  SQUEEZER 


is  chrome  plated,  rust  resistant. 
Easily  operated  by  sliding 
plastic  sleeve.  Push  and  pull 
without  bending  or  stooping 
while  hands  stay  dry. 


USE  COUPON  ON  PAGE  61 
FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


e-CEDAR 

DIVISION  or  AMIIICAN-MAIIITTA  COMPANY 
234*  W.  4fTH  STtllT,  CHICAGO.  111. 

0-C«4or  of  Conodo,  Ltd.,  Strotford,  Ontorio 


12 
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Bonne  Bell,  nationally 
recognized  beauty  expert  of 
Bonne  Bell  Cosmetics. 


Bom  Ml  reports 

New  Beauty  Book  for  Classroom  Use  Combines  Glamour 
with  ''Sensible’’Approach ! 


“Through  years  of  helping  teenagers  correct  beauty  prob¬ 
lems,  I've  found  that  eyery  girl  wants  to  follow  some  type 
of  beauty  program.  Far  too  many  are  inclined  to  follow 
stereotyped  ‘fads’  rather  than  sensible  programs  leading 
to  individual  attractiveness. 

“To  help  me  teach,  in  beauty  clinics  and  school  assem¬ 
blies,  I’ve  prepared  a  new  booklet  called  ‘BEAUTY 
BASICS.’  Together  with  its  lecture  guide,  ‘BEAUTY 


BASICS’  offers  sensible  instruction  in  all  the  basic  beauty 
problems:  complexion  care,  make-up,  hair  care  and  style, 
diet,  posture,  exercise  and  relaxation,  fashion,  even  scents. 

“Both  teaching  aids,  ‘Beauty  Basics’  Book  and  lecture 
guide,  are  available  for  use  in  your  good  grooming 
courses.  I  believe  you  will  find  this  material  objective, 
wholesome  and  helpful.  Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
in  the  Service  Section.  Thank  you.’’ 
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Overflowing  with  Teaching  Ideas  and 
Information  about  Canned  Foods 


M£W~ledt]ei  pre-  1 

pared  especially  for 
junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents:  LET’S  EXPLORE 
CANNED  FOODS.  Meals, 
snacks  and  party  planning  sug 
gestions  patterned  for  7th,  8th  and 
9th  grade  classes.  Student  distribution. 

AfEMf— leaflet  for  advanced  high  school 
classes  and  for  college:  KNOW  YOUR 

CANNED  FOODS.  Keys  to  good  meal  plan-  ......  . 

ning;  advantages  of  canned  foods;  food  for  fun; 

shopping  tips;  recipes;  important  information  about  ^  i 

canned  foods.  Student  distribution. 

HOW  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  LABEL  HELPS  THE  r  ' 

CANNED  FOOD  SHOPPER.  A  guide  to  efficient  buy-  »... 

ing.  Student  distribution.  : 

CANNED  FOOD  TABLES.  Nutritive  values;  recommended  -  ^  -r  v:  - . 

daily  dietary  allowances;  servings  per  unit  for  common  can  and  '  .  ' 

jar  sizes.  One  copy  for  teacher.  Student  distribution  for  college  use.  ;  rV 

CANNED  FOOD  BUYING  GUIDE.  A  wall  chart.  24"  x  37"  in  ^ 

color,  shows  actual  can  and  jar  sizes.  One  copy  for  classroom.  i 

OF  RECIPES  ...  AND  CAN  SIZES.  How  to  specify  size  of  cans  and  - _ ^ 

jars.  One  copy  for  teacher. 

USING  CANNED  FOODS-CLASS  AND  HOME  ACTIVITIES.  Stim¬ 
ulates  interest  and  learning.  One  copy  for  teacher. 

Complete  kits  upon  request.  Please  use  the  COUPON  SERVICE  SECTION  to  order  teaching  aids. 

CONSUMER  SERVICE  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  CANNER8  ASSOCIATION 

1133-20TH  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.C. 


FILMSTRIPS  from  SVI 


:1 


from  READY  FOR  DATING 
described  at  right  below 


from  WHAT  ABOUT  GOING  STEADY 
described  at  right  below 


•/>J4 


from  GETTING  A  DATE 

described  at  right  above 


from  DATE  BEHAVIOR 
described  at  right 


All  in 

COLOR 


TEENAGE  DATING 

Dating  Topics 

..for  YOUNG  Teens.. for  OLDER  Teens 

•  Attractive  Full  Color  semi-cartoon  drawings 

•  Teaching  Guides  with  utilization  suggestions 

•  Use  of  Narration,  Music,  and  Sound  Effects 
on  33Vi  rpm  record  odds  to  your  presentation 
(order  separately) 

•  Records  include  30*50  cycle  tone  (inaudible  .  . . 
for  automatic  advance  on  newest  equipment)  and 
also  audible  bell  signal  for  any  equipment 

•  Questions  at  end  of  record  stimulate  discussion 


PROBLEMS  of  DATING  •  •  •  always  a  subject  of  interest  and  vital  importance  to 
teenagers  everywhere  .  . .  are  frankly  discussed  and  dramatized  with  just  the  right  “light 
touch”  in  intriguing  illustrations.  Here  is  excellent  material  by  experienced  guidance 
authorities  that  supplies  positive,  concrete  answers  to  teenager  questions  on  date  conduct, 
social  skills,  and  all  the  important  phases  of  boy-girl  relationships. 

Carefully  divided  by  age-level  ...  a  most  important  feature  .  .  .  these  two  series  assist 
teachers  in  building  lifetime  habits  and  attitudes  of  gtxxl,  wholesome  character.  They 
create  a  genuine  desire  to  know  and  to  follow  the  correct,  acceptable  social  and  moral 
forms.  They  help  young  people  to  lie  scKially  comfortable  when  dating  and  encourage 
gcxxl  dating  etiquette.  scKial  poise,  and' a  greater  sense  of  personal  security  during  a 
most  important  formative  pericxl.  Family  Films. 

Grades  7-9  DATING  TOPICS  FOR  YOUNG  TEENS  Full  Color,  Record 

y774  I— READY  FOR  DATING.  Proper  way  to  ask  for,  accept,  or  refuse  date.  Ways  to  make  date 

successful.  How  to  get  parents’  approval.  With  teaching  guide . 42  frames  $6.50 

y774  2— GETTING  A  DATE.  Factors  in  choosing  a  date.  How  to  share  date-experiences  with  parents. 

How  choice  of  dates  affects  future.  With  teaching  guide . 43  frames  6.50 

y774  I RR— 33-1/3  rpm  RECORD  for  two  filmstrips  above  with  narration  back-to-back . 3.50 

y774  3— WHAT  TO  DO  ON  A  DATE.  Things  to  do  before  date.  Responsibilities  boy  and  girl  have  for 

person  they  are  dating.  With  teaching  guide . 44  frames  6.50 

y774  4— HOW  DO  YOU  KNOW  IT'S  LOVE.  Signs  of  boy-girl  attractions.  Yanlsticks  to  measure  love. 

How  to  Ire  considerate  in  breaking  up.  With  teaching  guide . 45  frames  6.50 

Y774  2RR— 33-1/3  rpm  RECORD  for  two  filmstrips  alrove  with  narration  for  each  (back-to-back)  3.50 
y774  SAR-SAVE  $7.50  on  ALL  4  FILMSTRIPS  with  2  RECORDS  in  STORAGE  BOX . $35.50 

Grades  10-12  DATING  TOPICS  FOR  OLDER  TEENS  Full  Color,  Record 

y774  5— WHAT  ABOUT  GOING  STEADY?  What  it  means.  .Advantages,  disadvantages.  Guide.  54  fr.  6.50 
Y774  6— WHEN  YOU'RE  IN  LOVE.  How  love  develops  from  infancy  to  maturity.  Differences  Iretween 

love  and  infatuation.  With  teaching  guide . 50  frames  6.50 

Y774  3RR— 33-1/3  rpm  RECORD  for  two  filmstrips  above  with  narration  back-to-back . 3.50 

y774  7— DATE  BEHAVIOR.  Why  proper  dating  behavior  is  important.  Qualities  Iroys  and  girls  want 

most  in  their  dating  partners.  With  teaching  guide . 48  frames  6.50 

Y774  8— LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  MARRIAGE.  The  engagement  period.  Hardships  of  early  marriages. 

What  to  expect  to  give  and  receive  in  marriage.  With  teaching  guide . 45  frames  6.50 

Y774  4RR— 33-1/3  rpm  RECORD  for  two  filmstrips  alxive  with  narration  back-to-back .  3.50 

Y774  SBR-SAVE  $7.50  on  ALL  4  FILMSTRIPS  with  2  RECORDS  in  STORAGE  BOX . $25.50 

Y774  SR-BOTH  5ET5,  8  FILMSTRIPS  and  4  RECORDS  in  STORAGE  BOX . . $51.00 


■  ORDERS  SHIPPED  THE  SAME  DAY  RECEIVEOoi 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC.  - 

134S  DivarMy  Pkwy.,  Dopt.  Y21  Chkafo  14,  IN. 

FILL  IN  NUMBERS  MIRE  CORRESPONDING  TO  TITLES  DESIRED  - 

I  cncleM  S _ □  S*i>d  on  15-DAY  APPROVAL.  _ 

Supantted  billing  dal*: _ 


I  School  Addrttt 


sociiTY  roR  Visual  iducation,  inc 


A  M-SMOJO  COOPORATION  *  KOBIDIAAV  Qf  6aAPIJI.«lC 
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YOUNG  SEW-SET  BY  MCCALL’S  PATTERNS 


VARim 


is  the  SPICE  of  your  wardrobe  life ! 


FOR  BEGINNERS  OR  SEASONED  SEWERS. 

THIS  MCCALL’S  RECIPE  WILL  TEACH  YOU  HOW  TO 
WHIP  UP  A  BASIC.  CHANGEABLE  WARDROBE  FOR  ALL 
OCCASIONS .  IN  GOOD  TASTE  ALL  THROUGH  THE  TEAR ! 


WARDROBE  INGREDIENTS: 

3  PARTS  "EASY-TO-SEW”  BLOUSE.  MCCALL’S  S«5,  AS* 

I  “PROPORTIONED”  FLARED  SKIRT.  MCCALL’S  SMI,  4S< 
3  PAIRS  “PROPORTIONED”  PANTS,  MCCALL’S  S2«3,  5$^ 
2  “INSTANT”  SHORT  JACKETS.  MCCALL’S  5337,  MA 
1  HEAD  FULL  OF  IMAGINATION ! 


CLOTHING  MENU 


Start  with  an  appatlt*  ioi  color. 

Toko  a  onoppY  blouM  pottom 
—  U't  "Eosy-to^w"  —  in  3  versions: 

a.  roU-up  sleeves,  convertible  neck  open. 

b.  y*  sleeve,  neck  closed, 

c.  short  sleeve,  moke  a  button-down  coUor. 
tChoose  white  ior  contrast  or  color  coordinate 
with  the  other  ingredients!) 

2. 

Add  an  "EasT-l04ew."  four-gore  skirt  tbot 
looks  terrific  in  all  fabrics  — 
cotton.  wooL  Unen.  flannel, 
ond  in  tweed,  checks,  plaids,  or  plain. 
(Motch  your  blouse,  and  H's  a  dressi) 

3. 

Cover  the  seasons,  cover  the  sports. 

Work  in  topered  slacks,  smooth  Bermudos, 
or  some  nifty  shorts  — 
all  from  one  pattern. 

4. 

Blend  in.  for  a  whiff  of  odr. 
an  "Instant"  locket  with  unmounted  sleeves. 
Try  it  ploin  or  sprinkle  with  buttons  and  pockets. 
(Match  the  skirt  and  you  hove  o  suit!) 

5. 

Mix  welll  You'll  couse  a  stir  in  your  set! 
THIS  MELT-IN-YOUR  MOUTH  MENU  MAKES 
AT  LEAST  20  SMART  DISHES! 


m 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TEIMS:  ! 
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These  'hearts  and  flowers’  salads  say  spring  will  soon  be  here!  Tangy- 
sweet  cling  peaches  from  California  go  wonderfully  with  cottage 
cheese — and  only  clings  can  be  cut  (or  cooked!)  and  still  keep 
their  shape.  They’re  always  available,  ready  to  serve,  any 
time  of  year.  Combine  clings  and  cottage  cheese  as  shown 
below,  or  have  your  students  create  their  own  "pictures.” 
^  ’U  find  the  perfect  shape  and  sunny  color  of  canned 
cling  peaches  make  a  spectacular  salad  every  time! 


Lookwiiat 
you  can  do 
witli  cling’ 
peaches 
and  cottage 
cheese! 


Cling  Peach  Sweetheart  Salad.  Place 
cling  peach  slices  on  cheese  in  heart  pat¬ 
tern,  and  fill  heart  with  additional  cheese 
for  "rise.”  Garnish  with  cherries. 


Cling  Peach  Iris  Salad.  Cut  slices  from 
each  side  of  peach  half;  place  large  piece  in 
center  of  cottage  cheese  and  arrange  slices  at 
base  curving  outward.  Place  cherry  below  iris, 
add  stem  and  leaves  cut  from  green  pepper. 


Cling  Peach  Funny  Bunny  Salad.  Split 
carrot  in  half  lengthwise,  place  on  cottage 
cheese  to  resemble  bunny  ears.  Top  with 
peach  half,  cut  side  down,  so  that  carrot  tips 
form  '^whiskers.”  Make  eyes  with  raisins, 
nose  with  cherry. 


Cling  Peach  Flower  Salad.  Place 
cling  peach  half  on  cottage  cheese,  cut 
side  up.  Fill  hollow  with  more  cheese, 
placing  walnut  half,  prune  or  date  in 
center.  Garnish  with  stem  and  leaves  cut 
from  green  pepper. 


CHng  Peach  Tulip  Salad.  Cut  peach 
half  down  center  leaving  about  one  inch 
uncut  at  the  base.  Spread  half  apart  on 
cottage  cheese,  placing  stemmed  cherry 
in  center.  Add  stem  and  leaves  cut  from 
green  pepper. 


Cling  Peach  Sunfish  Salad.  Top  cottage 
cheese  with  a  golden  peach  "sunfish”:  Peach 
half^  cut  side  down,  for  ')ody,  peach  slice  for 
tail.  Use  olive  slice  for  eye. 

CLING  PKACH  ADVISORY  BOARD 


SEE  COUPON  SECTION 
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JUST  ; ' 

HOW  GOOD  ^ 

IS  THE  TEENAGE  DIET? 


The  facts  are  these :  Many  teenagers  aren’t  getting  anywhere  near  the  Rec¬ 
ommended  Dietary  Allowances  of  iron,  calcium  and  certain  vitamins. 

Nutritional  reform  is  an  admirable  objective.  But  what  are  your  chances  of 
making  a  planned  dietary  work  with  a  willful  teenager? 

Clearly,  preventive  measures — in  the  form  of  dietary  supplementation — 
often  may  be  justified.  And  this  is  why  new  DAYTEENS’^'^  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  professional  counselor. 


Almost  everyone  agrees.  The  American  teenager  is  the 
picture  of  health.  His  appetite,  and  enterprise,  are  enor¬ 
mous.  And  the  feverishness  of  his  daily  activities  can 
only  point  to  an  unfailing  vitality.  Or  so  it  seems. 

Yet  the  clinical  facts  are  these:  (1)  The  number  of 

ADOLESCENTS  WITH  8UBOPTIMAL  INTAKES  OF  MORE  THAN 
ONE  ESSENTIAL  NUTRIENT  IS  APPRECIABLE.  (2)  CaLCIUM 
INTAKE  IS  FRANKLY  LOWER  THAN  DESIRABLE  IN  BOTH 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  (3)  SUBOPTIMAL  INTAKE  OF  IRON  IS 
PARTICULARLY  PREVALENT  .AMONG  TEENAGE  GIRLS.  (4) 

Intakes  of  ascorbic  acid  and  B  complex  vitamins 

MAY  ALSO  FOLLOW  A  SIMILAR  PATTERN. 

These  are  conclusions  which  can  be  readily  drawn  from 
an  increasing  body  of  professional  literature*  ®  *-*  ^  *. 


They  are  pointed  up  again  in  the  following  table,  from 
an  article  by  Goodhart®  on  the  American  diet. 


Antiicai  DMs  mi  HamlitM  CMsmptiN  DMi 

Per  Cent  Adolescents  (Ages  Thirteen  to  Twenty  Years)  Eating  Diets 
Containing  Less  Than  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  (Revised  1953) 


CaldHm  Iron  Vitamin  Ascorbic  Thiamine  Riboflavin  Niacin 
A  Add 


Adolescent  Females  44.8  42.8  15.4  28.7  22.2  18.2  6.9 


Adolescent  Males  21.7  5.6  6.4  34.6  12.0  9.6  3.7 


>f>AVTCCN».  AttOTT'i  VITAMIN. MINCIIAL  turVlCMCNT  PON  •NOWiNO  TCCNAOCM 
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The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  underlined  when  we 
reflect  that  these  dietary  shortages  occur  at  a  time  when 
nutritional  demands  are  perhaps  greater  than  at  any  other 
period  in  the  body’s  development. 

Certainly  during  this  adolescent  “growth  spurt”— a 
time  of  striking  skeletal  and  muscular  changes— an  in¬ 
crease  in  metabolic  rate  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances 
for  calcium,  iron,  riboflavin,  ascorbic  acid  and  vitamin 
D  are  higher  for  adolescents  than  for  adults.  Yet,  it 
is  just  at  this  age  period — from  13  to  16— that  the  ado¬ 
lescent  child  is  “least  amenable  to  nutrition  education.”* 

The  Teenager:  He  Likes  What  He  Likes 
The  reasons  are  obvious  to  any  professional  observer. 
The  teenager  is  his  Own  Man.  He  has  outgrown  the 
rules  (or  thinks  he  has).  The  subtleties  of  his  rebellion 
are  never  more  clearly  evident  than  in  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  nutrition.  He  has  been  told  what,  and  when,  to 
eat  all  his  life.  In  his  new  mobility  as  a  teenager,  he  is 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  subvert  the  old  disciplines.  He  eats 
what  his  friends  eat,  and  his  friends  eat  what  they  like. 
For  many,  the  4. •00  soda-hour  is  all  but  inviolate. 

Diets  Seen  to  be  “Grossly  Inadequate” 

In  the  case  of  adolescent  girls,  impulsive  dieting  may 
lead  to  serious  inadequacies  of  diet.  Bowes*  reporte<l 
inadequate  intakes  of  vitamin  D  and  thiamine  in  both 
boys  and  girls  during  adolescence:  but  teenage  girls  con¬ 
sumed  lower  levels  of  iron  and  calcium  than  children  of 
either  sex  at  any  other  age  from  four  to  20. 

Similarly,  Eppright  and  Ro<leruck*,  in  a  state-wide 
survey  of  Iowa  school  children,  found  dietary  inade¬ 
quacies  of  calcium  and  ascorbic  acid  for  all  children; 
and  of  iron  for  girls  12  and  over.  But  nearly  half  of  the 
girls  15  and  over  showed  a  calcium  intake  of  less  than  67% 
of  the  Allowances.  Speaking  of  teenage  girls  in  general, 
the  authors  concluded:  “More  than  half  had  diets  which 
would  appear  to  be  grossly  inadequate.” 

The  consequences  of  a  poor  dietary  history  in  women 
have  been  reflected  upon  by  Stearns*,  who  comments: 
“It  appears  certain  that  pregnancy  wastage  and  neo¬ 
natal  mortality  are  greater  when  the  nutrition  of  the 
mother  is  habitually  poor.”  And  while  outright  dett- 
ciency  symptoms  are  rarely  seen  among  our  teenage 
population,  a  prolonged  dietary  insufficiency  in  any  ado¬ 
lescent  may  pose  real  problems  during  illness  or  stress. 

The  .Alternatives 

Such  is  the  current  status  of  teenage  nutrition.  What 
are  the  alternatives?  An  improvement  in  eating  habits, 
certainly;  and  this  would  apply  to  practically  all  teen¬ 
agers.  Beyond  this,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
willful  or  indifferent  teenager,  a  program  of  nutritional 
supplementation  may  be  more  than  justified. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  have  led  to  the 
formulation  and  marketing  of  Dayteens,  a  nutritional 
supplement  designed  expressly  to  help  insure  optimum 
nutrition  in  growing  teenagers. 


The  complete  formula  is  shown  below: 

Recommemled  Dwtary 
Minimum  Daily  Allowancas 
Requirement  For  Adolescents 


Each  Dayteens  Frimtab  represents 

For  Adults 

Boys  16-19 

Girts  16-19 

Vitamin  A  (5000  units) 

1.5  mg. 

1.2  mg. 

1.5  mg. 

1.5  mg. 

(4000  units) 

(5000  units)  (5000  units) 

Vitamin  D  (1000  units) 

25  meg. 

10  meg. 

10  meg. 

10  meg. 

(400  unKs) 

(400  units) 

(400  units) 

Thiamine  Mononitrate  (Bi) 

2  mg. 

1  mg. 

1.8  mg. 

1.2  mg. 

Riboflavin  (B?) 

2  mg. 

1.2  mg. 

2.5  mg. 

1.9  mg. 

Nicotinamide 

20  mg. 

10  mg. 

25  mg. 

16  mg. 

Pyridoxine  HCI 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  Bu 

2  meg. 

(as  cobalamin  concentrate) 
Calcium  Pantothenate 

5  mg. 

Ascorbic  Acid  (C) 

50  mg. 

30  mg. 

100  mg. 

80  mg. 

Iron 

10  mg. 

10  mg. 

15  mg. 

15  mg. 

Copper 

0.15  mg. 

Iodine 

0.1  mg. 

Manganese 

0.05  mg. 

Magnesium 

0.15  mg. 

Calcium 

250  mg. 

750  mg. 

1400  mg. 

1300  mg. 

Phosphorus 

193  mg. 

Note  that  the  formula  is  well  fortified  with  lx)th  iron 


and  calcium— both  important  factors  during  adoles¬ 
cence,  and  both  fretjuently  seen  to  be  deficient  in  the 
teenage  diet.  Another  of  the  “essential”  nutrients— 
ascorbic  acid — is  providetl  in  one  and  one-half  times  the 
Minimum  Daily  Requirement.  Indeed,  the  MDR’s  of 
all  the  essential  vitamins  are  more  than  met  (see  above), 
and  trace  minerals  are  included  for  the  role  they  play 
in  normal  body  metabolism. 

A  Personalizerl  Formula— In  More  ays  Than  One 

On  the  social  level,  Dayteens  fits  in  with  the  teenager’s 
intensely  felt  desire  to  have  his  “own  things.”  Day¬ 
teens  is  indisputably  his  vitamin.  It  comes  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  table  bottle  and  will  not  l)e  confused  with  the 
other  family  nutritionals. 

Filmtab*-coated  to  reduce  size  and  assure  stability, 
Dayteens  takes  a  logical  place  among  the  other  quality 
“Vitamins  by  Abbott.”  If  you’d  like  liter¬ 
ature  on  Dayteens  which  includes  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  nutritional  status  of  teenagers, 
clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below  to  Abbott 
Ijaboratories,  North  Chicago,  III. 
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NOW  THERE  ARE  10  COLOR  FILMSTRIPS  IN  THE 


BREADS  YOU  BAKE 
WITH  YEAST 


BATTER  BREADS 


ALL  ABOUT  PIE  MUFFIN  MAKING 


BETTY  CROCKER  FILM  LIBRARY 


BETTER  BISCUITS 


BEAUTIFUL  CAKES 


FUN  WITH  FROSTINGS 


MODERN  CHIFFON  AND 
ANGEL  FOOD  CAKES 


TO  HELP  YOU  IN  YOUR  TEACHING! 


'  COOKY  WISE  MEALTIME  CAN  BE  MAGIC 

The  planning  and  preparation  of  attrac¬ 
tive  and  nutritious  meals 


1 


BONUS  COOK  BOOK  OPPBRS  TO  TBACHKRS 

Coupon  auction  tails  howto  gat  FREE  daak  copias 


Free  desk  tan  (Revised 
Second  Edition)  of  Bettr 
Crecker’t  Pictere  Ceek 
Beek.  Contains  2,227  reci¬ 
pes  and  Ideas,  43  color 
photos.  Chapter  on  Menu 
Planning  It  especially 
helpful.  Coupon  Section 
tells  how  to  get  FREE 
desk  copy. 

Betty  Crecker's  Seed  and 
Easy  Ceek  Beak.  Over  a 

thousand  time-saving, 
taste-tempting  recipes  and 
ideas  for  busy  homemak¬ 
ers.  256  pages!  32  in  full 
color! 

Betty  Cracker's  Binner  lor 
Two  Ceek  Beak.  Tempting 
variety  In  dinners  for  two. 
A  must  for  the  bride  and 
carter  girl.  207  pages! 


Batto  Cracker's  Ceek  Beek 
far  Beys  and  Birtt.  Cook¬ 
ing  made  easy,  fun,  for 
youngsters  S  to  12  years 
old.  245  recipes,  ideas. 
424  pictures!  29  In  full 
color! 


Betty  Crocker's  Boide  ta 
Easy  Entertaining.  How  to 
be  a  confident  and  suc¬ 
cessful  hostess.  Simple 
solutions  to  entertaining 
problems.  176  pages! 


Betty  Cracker's  Party  Beak 
How  to  plan  successful  parties 
for  holidays,  birthdays  and 
wadding  festivities.  Many 
recipes,  menus  and  how-to  tips 
—in  fact  over  500. 176  pages! 


All  with  washable  covers  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  full  color  photos  and  sketches. 

To  ordor  filmstrips  and  cook  books  sot  coupon  taction. 


“We  have  been  so  delighted  with  your  response 
to  our  color  filmstrip  library!  Over  2,000,000 
students  have  viewed  our  filmstrips  in  the  past 
school  year!  This  year  we  are  adding  a  new 
filmstrip,  “Mealtime  Can  Be  Magic.”  This  will 
cover  the  planning  and  preparation  of  attrac¬ 
tive  and  nutritious  meals. 

“With  each  one  of  our  10  filmstrips  comes  a 
narration  guide  to  thoroughly  explain  the  step 
pictures  in  the  methods  portrayed.  Each  film¬ 
strip  is  available  for  your  use  free,  on  a  short¬ 
term  loan  basis,  or  may  be  purchased  for  $5  each. 

“To  make  the  learning  aid  units  even  more  use¬ 
ful,  we  have  prepared  8-page  ‘How-To’  book¬ 
lets  for  you  to  give  to  your  students.  Each  is 
patterned  after  and  designed  to  be  used  with 
the  filmstrip  covering  the  same  subject.  They 
make  excellent  classroom  workbooks  and,  when 
saved  and  taken  home  for  later  use,  serve  as 
permanent  cook  book  reminders  of  the  lessons 
you  taught.  See  the  coupon  section  of  this 
magazine  to  order  the  filmstrips  as  they  best 
fit  into  your  program.” 

^  FtM  to  MM  Mm  wlnlfl  Mt  at  Lcaniiiig  AMs  ia  yam  toachhig  RTbCCMu- 
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FOUR  FILMSTRIPS —yours  on  free  loan  for  one  week— have  been 
specially  created  to  dramatize  the  importance  of  money  manage¬ 
ment.  Each  of  the  filmstrip  lectures  vividly  presents  one  vital  area  of 
family  spending  and  saving.  The  filmstrips  enable  young  people  to 
grasp  money  management  principles  quickly  and  often  stimulate  dis¬ 
cussions.  To  arrange  for  these  effective  teaching  aids,  simply  mail 
coupon  with  your  choices  of  money  management  subjects  and  dates. 


List  dates  for  which  you  want  filmstrips  on  free  loan  for  one 
week.  Allow  at  least  six  weeks  for  handling  and  mailing. 


A  New  Look  at  Budget¬ 
ing  (color  18  min.) 

Your  Money’s  Worth  in 
Shopping  (color  16  min.) 

Managing  Your  Clothing 
Dollars  (color  20  min.) 

Focus  on  Food  Dollars 
(color  27  min.) 


Date 

Wanted 


Alternate 

Date 


(  ) 


Also  send  free  Program  folder  describing  your  12 
Money  Management  booklets. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


.ZONE _ STATE. 


School  or  Organization _ 

This  material  it  part  of  Household  Finance  Corporation’s  public  serv¬ 
ice  program  to  provide  expert  financial  guidance  to  American  families. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


Prudential  Plaza.  Chicago  1.  Illinois.  Oept.  FHE  2-01 


[ 

! 
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Learning  Aids  Unit  includes: 

•  **Mealtime  Can  Be  Magic**  Filmstrip 

•  Narration  Guide 

•  8-page  **How-To**  Booklet 
for  your  students 


)*«•  tlw  4iur>li 

!hM»  vmi'v* 


"  - jji  issue  of  Co-ed, 
Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills  explains 

how  mealtime  can  be  magic 


Remove  8-page  center  section  from  Co-ed  for  classroom  use.  Have  students  keep  this  section  to  assemble  a  cook  book  for  use  at  home. 


A  soor*  Card  will  help  students  evaluate  their  own  abili¬ 
ty  to  plan  and  prepare  an  entire  meal.  By  using  this  self¬ 
test,  they  can  discover  which  phases  need  improvement. 


“How  to  Mastor  tha  Art  of  Maaltima  Planning."  is  the 

latest  in  the  current  series  of  8-page  booklets  by  Betty 
Crocker.  This  booklet  is  divided  into  three  sections — 

Planning  plaasing  and  appatizing  maals  considering 
color,  flavor,  texture,  form,  temperature  and  variety.  In 
addition,  helpful  information  on  table  settings  and  table 
manners  is  included. 

planning  nutritloua  maals  including  basic  nutrition  in¬ 
formation. 

Planning  managamant  of  monay,  tima  and  anargy  — 

even  including  a  time  and  work  schedule  for  a  complete 
meal.  The  booklets  are  a  classroom  teaching-aid  which 
the  students  will  use  again  and  again  at  home. 


"In  this  series,  which  grew  from  an  interest  we 
both  share,  we  try  to  show  students  that  home¬ 
making  is  a  creative  art.  Home  economists  can 
take  pride  in  the  contributions  they  are  con- 
tinually  making  to  the  art  of  homemaking. 
These  contributions  enrich  the  lives  of  today's 
homemakers,  and  help  build  the  successful 
homemakers  of  tomorrow.” 


A  SPKCIAL  OPPKR  TO  TKACHKRS: 


Free  desk  copy  of  Betty  Crocker's  Picture  Cook  Book 
with  orders  of  10  or  more!  2,227  recipes  and  ideas, 
43  full  color  photographs.  Chapter  on  meal  planning. 
Also  available,  Betty  Crocker’s  5  specialty  cook 
books:  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book,  Party  Book,  Cook 
Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Dinner  for  Two  Cook  Book, 
Guide  to  Easy  Entertaining  (T9i  each).  Free  teacher’s 
copy  with  o^ers  of  10  or  more  of  any  one  book. 


For  FREE  copies  of  Betty  Crocker’s 
8-page  booklet,  “How  to  Master  the 
Art  of  Mealtime  Planning,’’  color  film¬ 
strip  and  narration  guide  (which  is 
offered  on  short-term  loan  basis  or  can 
be  purchased),  see  coupon  section. 


To  order  Filmstrip,  Booklets  or  the  Betty  Crocker  Cook  Books  svsilable,  see  coupon  section. 
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News 

(Continued  from  fMge  10) 

research  assistantships  for  full-time  or 
part-time  graduate  study  in  many  fields. 
Areas  specific  to  home  economics  in¬ 
clude:  child  development  and  family 
relationships,  education,  footl  and  nutri¬ 
tion,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  others. 

Applications,  transcripts,  and  letters 
of  recommendation  should  be  received 
not  later  than  March  15,  1961.  Appoint¬ 
ments  will  be  made  about  April  1,  1961. 
Address  requests  for  information  and  ap¬ 
plications  to  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies, 
University  o’f  Rhode  Island,  Kingston, 
Rhode  Island. 

Seminar  and  Field  Study  Announced 

The  college  of  education  of  Kent 
State  University  will  sponsor  a  field 
study  on  resources  for  teaching  about 
Scandinavia,  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  This  will  be  a  serious 
program  in  which  North  American 
teachers  will  hear  European  scholars 
tell  what  they  believe  should  be  taught 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
culture  of  their  particular  countries. 
Dates  of  the  tour  are  June  18-July  22. 
The  total  cost  for  the  seminars  and  field 
study  will  be  $1,385  from  New  York  to 
New  York,  including  air  tourist  flights 
throughout  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  meals,  local  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  tips  are  included.  Not  included 
in  all  of  the  other  countries  are  meals, 
local  transportation,  and  items  of  spe¬ 
cial  nature.  For  further  information  write 
to  Dr.  Gerald  H.  Read,  professor  of 
comparative  education,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Field  Study  Program 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Compara¬ 
tive  Education  Society  has  sponsored 
comparative  education  seminars  and 
field  studies  abroad.  This  year,  the 
countries  .selected  are  Denmark.  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  The  dates 
are  August  12  to  September  16.  This 
includes  an  international  conference  on 
comparative  education  at  the  University 
of  Ghent,  Belgium. 

The  final  cost  of  participation  in  the 
program  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
but  the  preliminary  estimate  is  about 
$9(K).  This  will  include  trans-.\tlantic 
transportation  at  jet  ecxmomy  class, 
tourist  flights  throughout  Europe,  hotel 
rooms,  and  lectures.  It  does  not  include 
local  transportation,  meals,  and  other 
items  of  special  nature. 

For  information  write  to  Dr.  Gerald 
H.  Read,  professor  of  comparative  edu¬ 
cation,  Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio. 

Personals 

Virginia  Ames  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  institutional  nutritional  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Camplrell  Soup  Company. 
She  will  supply  f(X)d  service  stories  and 
photographs  to  restaurant  and  profes¬ 
sional  magazines.  She  also  will  prepare 
recipe  booklets  and  quantity  recipe 
cards,  contact  schools,  hospitals,  and 
restaurants  to  give  .serving  suggestions. 

Miss  .\mes  has  worked  as  a  hospital 
dietitian  in  this  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  food  service  in  college  residence 
halls,  with  .\rmour  &  Company,  and 
with  Hot  Shoppe,  Inc.  She  received  a 
B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  a  .M.B..\.  from  the  University 
of  Chicago. 


A.  June  Bricker  has  joined  the  head¬ 
quarters  .staff  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  She  succeeds  Mildred  Horten. 
Miss  Bricker  is  a  graduate  of  Battle 
Creek  College.  She  tolds  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  New  York  University. 

Her  professional  experience  includes 
posts  as  dietitian  and  nutritionist  with 
various  hospitals  and  as.sociations  in 
New  England.  Prior  to  her  new  appoint¬ 
ment  she  was  director  of  the  field  and 
community  health  bureau  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Lucia  Brown  has  lx*en  named  editor  of 
the  home  department  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer  magazine.  She  succeeds  Sallie 
Hill,  who  has  been  home  department 
editor  for  27  vears,  and  now  becomes 
senior  home  editor. 

Before  joining  the  magazine’s  staff  in 
195;3,  Miss  Brown  was  food  and  house¬ 
hold  editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Mary  L.  T.  Brown  has  been  appointed 
director  of  women’s  activities  for  Hill 
and  Knowlton,  Inc.  Prior  to  joining  this 
agency  six  years  ago.  Miss  Browm  was 
director  of  publicity  for  the  cosmetic 
division  of  Lever  Brothers. 

Marlene  Cameron  of  New  York  City 
has  been  named  “McCall’s  Scholar’’  for 
1960-62  at  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  This  .second  full-hiition  scholar¬ 
ship  is  one  of  McCall’s  Patterns’  efforts 
to  help  young  people  intere.sted  in  pat¬ 
tern  and  textile  merchandising  receive 
profe.s.sional  training.  Miss  Cameron’s 
prize  was  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scho- 
la.stic  merit. 

Martha  Easter,  a  Corning  Class  Works 
home  economist,  represented  the  United 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


Free  gift  for  teachers!  Your  choice  of 

BETTY  CROCKER'S  POTATOES 


Won’t  you  let  us  buy  you  a  package  of 
one  of  our  new  Potatoes?  All  delicious, 
all  quick  and  easy.  You’ll  probably  find 
it  hard  deciding  which  to  try  first! 


t\  f\  f\  *\  t\  t\  f ) 

Ofr«r  rapIrM  April  30, 1M1 


GOOD  FOR  ONE  FREE  PACKAGE  OF 


Betty  Crocker  AU  GRATIN  POTATOES 
or  SCALLOPED  POTATOES 
or  INSTANT  MASHED  POTATOES 

MR.  OROCfR:  You  ar«  aulhorixpd  os  owr  agent  to  rpdpem  Ihit  coupon  for  on*  pochog*  of  R*lty  Crocker  bntanl 
Moihed  Potatoes  or  Betty  Crocker  Scalloped  Potatoes  or  Betty  Crocker  Au  Grotki  Potatoes.  Your  General  MiNs 
representotlv*  will  reimburse  you  your  regular  shelf  price,  phis  2i  handling  charge,  for  each  coupon  you  so  redeem; 
or  moil  this  coupon  to  General  AAilb,  kic,  623  Marquette  Av*.,  Dept.  400,  Minneapoiis  2,  Mkm.,  for  handling. 

FRAUD  ClAUSi:  Any  ether  eppiketlee  cemtHetei  freed.  Invokes  proving  perches*  wHhin  90  doys  of  stcdi  to  cover 
ceepen  occeptod  Mvfl  be  Aewn  epo*  reqeosl.  CvelorMr  inesi  poy  mIos  toil,  If  ony.  This  eSer  v^  in  ony  dote  or 
locellty  prohibiting,  Ikvosing.  tosi^  or  regeloting  these  ceepen*.  This  offer  expires  April  30,  1941. 


GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 
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Clear  up  the 
misconceptions 

that  often  arise  in  girUto-girl  talks 


A  number  of  girls  l)clicvc  that  a  menstruating 
woman  will  wilt  flowers;  that  you’ll  become  ill 
if  you  wash  your  hair  during  your  period;  that 
a  boy  can  tell  just  by  looking  at  a  girl  that  she’s 
having  her  period;  that  the  menstrual  flow  is 
“bad  blood.” 

These  and  similar  superstitions  are  explained 
away  in  the  Tampax®  educational  kit.  Other 
highlights  include  material  for  discussion  pe¬ 
riods;  detailed  anatomical  charts;  advice  on 
dating,  diet,  grooming,  exercise;  menstrual  pro¬ 
tection — past  and  present. 

The  kit  is  the  result  of  talks  with  thousands  of 
girls  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  and 
colleges.  It  answers  the  very  questions  they  want 
answered — including  the  important  question  of 
internal  sanitary  protection.  (What  is  it? — How 
does  it  work?) 

Many  teachers  have  complimented  the  clarity 
and  organization  of  this  kit.  Even  if  you  already 
have  educational  material  on  menstrual  health, 
you  may  wish  to  include  what  Tampax  oflers. 

Mail  this  coupon  now  for  your 

Free  Educational  Kit 


Tampax  Incorporated 

161  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  the  free  material  listed  below: 

•  “.\ccent  on  You ...”  a  booklet  for  students. 

•  “From  Fiction  to  Fact,”  a  teacher’s  guide. 

•  “On  Becoming  a  Woman,”  a  160-pagc  book  dealing 
with  adolescent  interests  and  problems. 

•  Order  card  for  free  additional  supply  of  the  above. 


Teacher  s  A  ante 


School  or  Organization^ 
School  or  Office  Address 
City _ 
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Educators  answer  familiar  criticisms 


Why 
Home  Economics  ? 

Part  2 


Practical’s  second  in  a  series  of  interviews  with  adminis¬ 
trators,  classroom  teachers,  and  student  teachers,  is  with 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Niedbalski,  home  economics  teacher.  Garden 
City  (New  York)  High  School. 

The  home  economics  teacher  is  often  put  in  the  position 
of  having  to  defend  home  economics  in  the  curriculum, 
and,  although  she  knows  the  importance  of  her  subject,  she 
may  find  it  difficult  to  explain  it  to  others. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Niedbalski  teaches  in  a  strictly  academic 
high  school,  which  she  considers  a  challenge. 

“My  classes  are  predominantly  students  bound  for  college, 
and  home  economics  is  an  elective,”  she  explains. 

‘“The  academic  student,  more  than  any  other,  needs  the 
experiences  and  learning  which  come  from  the  informal, 
relaxed,  intimate  atmosphere  of  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment. 

“However,  every  activity  must  have  real  meaning  or  the 
bright  student  will  lose  interest,”  she  notes.  “The  academic 
student  has  a  sincere  interest  in  learning. 

“There  must  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  homework,  and 
grades  should  be  accumulated  through  frequent  testing.  The 
pace  at  the  high  school  level  has  been  stepped  up  and  should 
be  regarded  as  an  opportunity  to  teach  in  a  more  scientific 
manner,  with  greater  emphasis  on  investigation  and  experi¬ 
mentation.” 

Here  is  the  way  Mrs.  Niedbalski  answers  some  typical 
((uestions  and  criticisms: 


A  woman's  club  president:  “vSeicing  and  cooking 
are  too  frivolous  to  he  taught  in  srhtfols.  Girls  ran 
learn  those  skills  from  their  mothers,  and  sperul 
their  school  time  learning  things  they  can't  learn 
at  httme." 

“It  is  time  to  discard  idealistic  thinking,  still  entertained 
by  many,  and  face  facts  realistically.  The  truth  is  that  girls 
and  mothers  no  longer  find  companionship  over  a  wood  fire 
or  a  needle  and  thread.  Obviously  the  roles  of  family  mem¬ 
bers  have  changed.  Home  economics  is  concerned  with  that 
change  and  today  includes  in  its  curriculum  much,  much 
more  than  cooking  and  sewing.  Better  relationships  between 
people,  understanding  and  caring  for  children,  decorating 
the  home,  care  of  the  sick,  budgeting  time,  money,  and 
energy  are  units  which  interest  and  challenge  today’s  youth.” 
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\  physical  education  instructor:  “fT'e  appreciate 
having  our  uniforms  laundered  hy  the  hiune  eco¬ 
nomics  department,  hut  in  all  honesty  the  depart¬ 
ment  does  seem  to  he  a  *  frill.'  " 

“There  isn’t  a  subject  taught  in  school  that  can’t  be  called 
a  ‘frill’  course,  depending  entirely  upon  the  sincerity  of  the 
teacher  giving  the  course.  Home  economics  is  a  lab  science, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  set  standards  and  expectations 
for  her  students.  She  must  make  her  efforts  known  through 
displays,  assembly  programs,  stimulating  classes,  and  paren¬ 
tal  contacts,  and  through  a  well-informed  guidance  depart¬ 
ment,  not  through  laundering  uniforms.” 


An  aunt  of  a  tiludent:  "I  took  domestic  science  in 
school  and  found  it  very  helpful.  My  niece,  however, 
tells  me  that  only  girls  who  aren't  smart  enough  to 
go  to  college  take  the  course.  How  can  her  mother 
induce  her  to  take  it?" 

“A  student,  forced  into  a  subject,  will  usually  do  poorly 
in  it  because  the  interest  is  not  hers,  but  ratber  her  parents’. 
Home  economics  offers  an  opportunity  for  all  girls  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  depending  upon  the  effort  made  by  the  student.  Home 
economics  might  be  an  easy  course  for  some  students  be¬ 
cause  they  have  an  interest  in  it.  It  should  be  a  challenge  to 
all  students,  regardless  of  I.  Q.” 


.A  father:  "My  daughter  has  no  plans  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  right  after  she  graduates  from  college,  and  will, 
in  all  prohahility,  be  a  ^career  girf  for  at  least  a 
fete  yetirs.  Home  economics  is  fine  for  engaged 
girls,  hut  I  think  my  daughter  should  ntneentrate 
on  business  courses." 

“A  student  who  plans  to  be  a  career  girl  can  find  in  home 
economics  courses  answers  to  problems  which  she  naturally 
can’t  anticipate.  Certainly  this  girl  will  want  to  learn  some 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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When  Mother  Works 

Specialists  discuss  the  case  for  and  against  this  growing  trend 


Rtanlej,  Mookm*!*'' 

It'8  not  tho  amount  of  time  paront  and  child  spend  together,  but  the  quality  of  the  relationship  that  counts,  say  specialists. 
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*  A  Co-ed  COORDINATE 

JAM  SESSION,  Co-«d,  page  57 


WORKING  wives  and  mothers  are  here  to  stay.  Whether 
they  have  to  work  to  support  their  families  or  supple¬ 
ment  the  family  income,  or  simply  choose  to  work,  the 
fact  is  that  more  and  more  women  are  entering  the  labor 
force,  both  full-time  and  part-time.  Women  constitute 
one  third  of  the  country’s  working  force,  and  the  National 
.Manpower  Council  predicts  that  by  1965  there  will  be 
35  million  women  available  for  work  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  there  were  TVi  million  working 
mothers  in  the  United  States  in  the  Spring  of  1958.  .4nd 
two  out  of  every  five  mothers  who  work  have  children  of 
school  age. 

“The  working  mother  represents  one  kind  of  adaptation 
to  changes  in  our  economic  system,”  says  F.  Ivan  Nye, 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  State  College  of 
Washington.  “Just  as  these  changes  are  here  to  stay,  so  is 
she,”  he  asserts  in  an  article,  “Two-Job  Mothers,”  in  the 
November  1957  National  Parent-Teacher  Mafiazine.  “She 
is  making,  and  will  continue  to  make,  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  economic  and  intellectual  life.  In  turn, 
however,  business  and  industry  and  the  professions  will 
need  to  adapt  to  her  needs  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of 
this  contribution.” 

Professor  Nye  points  out  that  the  typical  modern  working 
mother  does  not  take  a  job  just  so  her  children  can  have 
food.  She  does  it  to  assure  them  a  really  good  diet,  the 
best  medical  care,  a  more  pleasant  home,  and  perhaps  a 
college  education.  Actually,  if  many  wives  did  not  work, 
the  so-called  middle-class  standard  of  living  in  America 
might  not  be  the  same.  Working  wives  and  mothers  help 
to  keep  up  the  nation’s  living  standards. 

In  the  words  of  Katherine  Brownell  Oettinger,  Chief  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau:  “The  mother  who  works  to  help  buy 
a  home,  to  insure  a  college  education  for  her  children, 
to  make  possible  a  real  vacation  with  travel  and  fun  and 
family  togetherness,  or  to  help  get  the  new  TV’  or  car  for 
which  the  family  longs,  cannot  be  de.scribed  as  working 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Yet,  she  is  working  to  give 
her  children  what  she  considers  they  need  for  their  richest 
and  happiest  development.” 

In  their  publication.  Work  in  the  Lives  of  Married 
Women,  the  National  Manpower  Council  reports  that 
“since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  American  family  has 
undergone  considerable  change.  There  is  no  uniform  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  reasons  for  the  change;  nor  is  there  com¬ 
plete  agreement  about  the  effects  of  the  change.  .  .  .  The 
employment  of  married  women  outside  the  home  has  been 
proposed  as  an  important  causative  factor  in  the  changing 
American  family.  It  likewise  has  been  suggested  that  one 
sequence  of  the  change  in  the  American  family  has  been 
the  steady  movement  of  married  women  into  the  labor  force. 

“Whether  this  employment  has  caused  or  been  caused 
by  the  modified  concept  of  the  family  unit,  there  is  no 


doubt  that  the  employment  and  earnings  of  the  married 
woman  have  materially  accelerated  both  the  steady  rise 
in  average  family  income  and  the  steady  rise  in  the  number 
of  families  in  the  middle-income  group.” 

Work  in  the  Lives  of  Married  Women,  publi.shed  in  1958 
by  Columbia  University  Press,  is  a  report  on  the  proceedings 
of  a  conference  on  womanpower  held  in  1957.  It  deals  with 
a  host  of  significant  questions  such  as:  Why  do  married 
women  work?  What  happ>ens  to  the  income  they  earn? 
Does  a  mother’s  absence  from  the  home  jeopardize  the 
healthy  development  of  her  children?  Does  it  contribute 
to  juvenile  delinquency?  Where  does  the  responsibility  lie 
for  providing  adequate  child  care  facilities? 

Many  people  have  voiced  concern  about  the  effect 
mother’s  working  outside  the  home  has  on  family  life. 
It  is  heartening  to  hear  that  studies  show  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  a  mother’s  absence  from  home  because  of 
her  job  is  a  cause  of  anti-social  behavior  or  emotional 
di.sturbances  in  her  children.  Actually,  employment  of 
mothers  often  benefits  children  by  creating  wider  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education  and  the  pursuit  of  a  career. 

Dr.  Leo  H.  Bartemeicr,  Medical  Director  of  the  Seton 
Psychiatric  Institute  of  Baltimore,  states  that,  “The  absence 
of  the  mother  from  the  home  because  of  her  employment, 
is  only  one  factor  among  many  in  the  child’s  development; 
which  is  chiefly  molded  by  parental  understanding  of  the 
child’s  needs  during  the  first  three  years  of  life.”  And  many 
authorities  on  child  development  are  agreed  that  what 
happens  during  the  time  parent  and  child  are  together  is 
more  important  than  the  amount  of  time  they  spend 
together.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  relationship  that  counts. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  woman  to  manage  home,  children, 
and  outside  job.  Depending  on  the  ages  of  her  children 
and  the  amount  of  help  (if  any)  a  mother  has  at  home, 
her  problems  will  vary  in  degree  and  kind.  But  many 
stresses  and  strains  can  be  eased  with  thinking  through, 
planning  ahead,  and  cooperation  of  all  the  family  members. 
It  takes  organization,  and  budgeting  of  time.  This  means 
that  efficient  home  management  is  more  than  ever  important 
v'hen  a  woman  spends  so  much  time  aw'ay  from  home. 

“The  Problems  of  Working  Mothers”  is  discussed  in  a 
thoughtful  article  by  Dr.  Mollie  Klapper  Bersin,  in  the 
January  1960  issue  of  Todays  Health.  “Most  mothers  will 
agree  that  having  a  job  away  from  home  adds  new  problems 
to  the  usual  challenges  of  child  rearing,”  writes  Dr,  Bersin, 
“but  since  they  differ  in  their  personalities,  their  marital 
and  economic  circumstances,  their  standards  and  goals,  their 
education,  and  other  less  tangible  factors,  all  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  the  same.  One  mother  may  be  seriously- 
worried  about  her  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  bed 
on  time,  while  another  who  puts  them  to  bed  equally  late, 
is  concerned  that  she  cannot  help  them  enough  with  their 
homework.  'The  fastidious  housekeeper  may  be  under  a 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Line-Up 


Right  Lines  and  Designs  Mean 


DO  YOUK  students  know  how  to  select  the  patterns, 
fabrics,  and  colors  that  are  just  right  for  them?  Do 
they  know  that  lines,  colors,  and  textures  have  almost  a 
magic  effect  on  a  person’s  appearance?  Here  are  a  few  basic- 
principles  of  line  and  design  they  may  want  to  know  when 
they  select  patterns,  fabrics,  and  colors  for  spring  ’61,  and 
for  ever  after. 

Fortunately,  this  season  fashion  offers  a  wonderful  variety 
of  designs  to  suit  every  figure  tvpe.  When  selecting  a  pat¬ 
tern,  consider  the  figure  and  the  illusion  of  line  needed  to 
make  the  figure  appear  more  attractive.  If  the  direction 
of  the  lines  in  the  design  carries  the  eye  in  an  upward  move¬ 
ment  or  vertical  direction,  the  figure  will  appear  taller  and 
slimmer.  However,  if  the  eye  moves  from  side  to  side  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  the  figure  appears  wider  and  shorter.  A 
diagonal  movement  of  the  eye  will  prcKluct*  either  effect,  de¬ 
pending  whether  the  main  emphasis  is  vertical  or  horizontal. 
These  optical  illusions,  created  by  the  reaction  of  the  eye, 
make  it  possible  to  emphasize  figure  assets  and  minimize 
faults. 

.Applying  these  principles  to  sivecific  figures,  the  tall, 
slender  girl,  who  wishes  to  apjx*ar  shorter  or  fill  in  skinny 
parts,  can  sc*lect  designs  with  strong  horizontal  lines  such 
as  full  skirts,  hip-skimming  overblouses,  wide  cummer¬ 
bunds,  midriff  inserts,  important  t'ollars  or  wide  bateau  neck¬ 
lines.  The  shorter  girl,  w'ho  wants  to  look  taller  and  more 
slender,  will  l(M)k  for  designs  with  dominant  vertical  lines, 
such  as  sheath  dresses,  front-buttonetl  closings,  V-shaped 
necklines. 

Fashions  for  spring  ’61  will  long  Ih*  rememlx*red  for  their 
exciting,  hot,  bright  colors.  As  wonderful  as  they  hmk,  care 
should  lx  taken  in  c-onsidering  the  effect  the  colors  have  on 
the  appearanc-e  of  the  figure. 

The  warm  colors  (red  and  yellows  predominant)  do  tend 


^  i'. 


Although  at  first  glanco  both  designs  seem  to  have  vertical 
lines,  the  spacing  of  these  parallel  lines  creates  different 
illusions.  In  the  coat  the  very  close  parallel  lines  are 
definitely  vertical,  but  the  widely  spaced  parallel  lines  of 
the  dress  create  a  horizontal  illusion.  McCall's,  Coat  #5746, 
Misses  10-18;  Dress  #5661,  Misses  10-18. 
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for  Spring 

Figure  Flattery 


to  make  the  figure  appear  larger.  The  very  bright  intensities 
of  color  and  light  pastel  colors  will  also  add  apparent  size 
to  the  figure.  To  minimize  size,  it  is  best  to  select  cool 
colors  (blues  predominant)  in  duller,  more  muted  tones. 
Dark  colors  do  make  the  figure  appear  smaller.  However,  a 
very  dark  color  silhouettes  the  figure,  making  its  actual  size 
very  obvious. 

The  popular  two-  or  three-color  costumes  will  also  affect 
the  apjjearance  of  the  figure.  A  one-color  costume  does  make 
the  figure  appear  taller,  whereas  color  contrasts  tend  to  make 
it  appear  shorter. 

The  texture  of  the  fabric  contributes  greatly  to  the  total 
illusion  of  the  figure.  Shiny  fabrics  such  as  polished  cottons, 
satins,  and  gleaming  silks  will  make  the  figure  appear  larger; 
dull  finishes  minimize  size.  Heavy,  bulky,  or  stiff  fabrics 
which  conceal  the  figure  seem  to  increase  size.  Clinging 
fabrics  and  trairsparent  fabrics  which  reveal  the  silhouette 
often  distort  it,  making  it  seem  larger  than  it  really  is. 

Tall,  slender  girls  will  love  the  big.  bold  prints,  plaids 
and  checks  shown  this  spring,  but  the  short  or  stout  person 
should  select  a  print,  plaid,  or  check  in  proportion  to  her 
size.  Large  patterned  fabrics  tend  to  overpower  the  short 
figure  and  make  the  stout  figure  appear  heavier. 


Vertical  and  horizontal  lines  are  created  by  these 
designs.  Both  the  jacket,  which  creates  the  horizon¬ 
tal  illusion,  and  the  coat,  which  shows  the  vertical 
illusion,  come  from  the  same  proportioned  sepa¬ 
rates.  Coat  or  jacket  and  overblouse  and  skirt. 
McCall's  separates  #5746.  Misses  10-18. 


The  points  of  interest  in  these 
three  patterns  draw  attention  to 
various  parts  of  the  design.  In 
the  dress  with  jacket,  interest  is 
drawn  to  the  neckline  by  way  of 
tabs.  The  center  design  has  its 
attention  centered  at  the  waist¬ 
line  which  is  accented  by  a  wide 
cummerbund.  The  dominant  line 
in  the  third  design  is  at  the  hem. 
McCall's  #5727,  Misses  10-18; 
#5775,  Misses  10-16,  Jr.  11-15; 
#5742,  Teen  10-16,  Jr.  9-15. 
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Your  Guide  to 

Selecting 
Baking  Mixes 


PRODUCT 

BRAND 

WEIGHT 

COST 

ADD 

VARIATIONS 

ANGIL  CAK£S 

Angol  Food 

Betty  Crockerf 

Pillsbury 

Swonsdown* 

15-16  oz. 

53<-59< 

water 

Serve  with  fruit,  jam,  dust  with  sugar. 

Chorry 

Pillsbury 

17  oz. 

55< 

water 

Split  cake,  fill  with  whipped  cream.- 

Chocolota  Chip 

Pillsbury 

18  oz. 

59< 

water 

Dust  with  confectioner's  sugar. 

>  Confotti 

Betty  Crockerf 

15  oz. 

55< 

water 

Split  cake  into  3  layers.  Fill  and 
frost  cake  with  cream. 

Fudga  Swirl 

Betty  Crockerf 

16  oz. 

55< 

water 

Add  14  tsp.  peppermint  extract  to 
cake  batter. 

Hawaiian 

Swansdown* 

15  oz. 

59< 

water 

Stir  in  14  cup  chopped  cherries  and 
cup  chopped  nuts. 

lamon  Chip 

Swansdown* 

16  oz. 

59* 

water 

Just  before  turning  into  pan,  stir  In 

2  tbsp.' poppy  seeds. 

lemon  Custard 

Betty  Crockeri* 

15  oz. 

55< 

water 

Split  coke.  Fill  with  1  pkg.  prepared 
pudding  mix. 

Orange  Pineapple 

Betty  Crockerf 

15  oz. 

55< 

water 

Top  slices  with  whipped  cream. 

Orange  Chiffan 

Betty  Crockerf 

18.8  oz. 

55< 

eggs,  water 

Split  cake.  Fill  with  whipped  cream 
flavored  with  grated  orange  rind. 

Pineopple-lem;rj 

Pillsbury 

16  oz. 

55< 

water 

Cupcakes,  tortes  or  rolled  cokes. 

Str^'berry 

Swansdown* 

16  oz. 

59« 

water 

Top  wedges  with  fresh  berries  ond 

/ 

cream. 

lAYCR  CAKBS 

Apple  Chip 

Swansdown* 

18  oz. 

35«-37« 

water,  eggs 

Put  layers  together  with  softened 
pecan  ice  cream.  Top  with  sugar. 

Applesauce  Raisin 

Duncan  Hines 

14  oz. 

39« 

woter,  egg 

Bake  in  square  pan.  Cool  ten  min¬ 
utes,  turn  out  on  cookie  sheet.  Top 
with  one  con  applesauce  and  swirls 
of  meringue.  Boke  for  4-5  minutes. 

Apple  Spice 

Swansdown* 

18  oz. 

35«-37< 

water,  eggs 

Bake  in  square  pan.  Top  with  cream 
cheese,  then  pink  applesauce. 

Banana 

Swansdown* 

18  oz. 

35<37« 

water,  eggs 

Put  layers  together  with  whipped 
cream  and  sliced  bananas. 

Black  Walnut 

Betty  Crockerf 

19  oz. 

37< 

water,  eggs 

Fill  with  date-walnut  filling.  Frosf. 

*  central  Foods  brand 
tGonoro/  Milit  brand 
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PRODUCT 


WEIGH^ 


*G«n*ra/  foo^^wp^ 
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Burnt  Sugor 

Duncan  Hines 

19  oz. 

37«-39< 

eggs,  burnt  sugar, 
syrup 

Butter  Pecon 

Duncan  Hines  . 

14  oz. 

39* 

water,  egg 

Butterscotch 

Swonsdown* 

18  oz. 

35«-37< 

water,  eggs 

Caramel 

Pillsbury 

13  oz. 

37* 

water,  eggs 

Cherry  Supreme 

Duncon  Hines 

N 

o 

o* 

37<-39« 

water,  egg  whites 

Chocolate  Chip 

Swonsdown* 

20  oz. 

35*-37< 

water,  eggs 

Chocolate  Fudge 

Pillsbury 

18  oz. 

37< 

water,  eggs 

Chocolate  Malt 

Betty  Crockerf 

19  oz. 

37< 

water,  eggs 

Chocolate  Mint 

Duncan  Hines 

19  oz. 

37<.39« 

water,  eggs 

Coconut  Oronge 

Swonsdown* 

18  oz. 

33<-37< 

water,  eggs 

Devil's  Food 

Betty  Crockerf 
Duncan  Hines 
Pillsbury 
Swonsdown* 

19  oz. 

35«  39< 

water,  eggs 

Fudge  Coconut 

Swonsdown* 

19  oz. 

33«-37< 

water,  eggs 

Fudge  Marble 

Duncan  Hines 

19  oz. 

37<-39< 

water,  eggs 

Fudge  Nut 

Duncon  Hines 

12  oz. 

39< 

wafer,  eggs 

Honey  Spice 

Betty  Crockeri* 

19  oz. 

37< 

water,  eggs 

Lemon  Flake 

Swonsdown* 

18  oz. 

35<-37e 

water,  eggs 

'A4arBle  — 

Crockert 

19.6  oz. 

37F 

water,  eggs 

VAIUATIONS^^JhTO 

Add  1  cup  water,  2  egg  yolki,  Y> 

mashed  bananas  ta  mix.  Fold  b4^tsn  W 


Aoa  I  cup  water,  x  egg  yolks,  \  > 

mashed  bananas  to  mix.  Fold  M^tsn  ^ . 
egg  whites  into  batter.  y}"  \\ 

Pour  batter  i nto^^^^^^B e  n  1^1^.' 

Bake.  Top  wlthflK^^^Ssrv^.^  r^,  I 


Add  IVk  cups^^^^ppeLtls riruneV 
candy  to  coke  bollir. 

Cupcakes,  fortes,  etc.  — 

Pour  batter  into  pan,  top  with  x <j^. 

whole  cronberries,  drained. ^j^ke. 

Bake  cake  in  rinMioli.  Filiyith^l^  jl 
cream.  Drizzle  wm(^^ola\'>Muce.  .// 

Cupcakes,  fortes,  etc.  \  /l\ 

Frost  layers.  Sprinkle  with  nuts.A'-|  \ 

Use  mix  for  cookies  by  blenMg  'wi  <1  ^ 
Vk  cup  melted  shorteningy/  •gill  1 
Vt  cup  milk,  ^  cup  cheppednM.f^^  X  v'  I 

Prepare  cupcakes.  Cuj  l#gs  ot,  s^ows^'^^' 
on  ice  cream  and  tops. 

‘'-'ev  ,-^rrrs. 

Serve  with  cream,  AMin,^^'fmt-  /y  • 
ing.  Use  as  layer  e^#,  >cup  cokssj^'^''  ^ 
or  rolled  cake.  ?i  ^  A  ^ 

/"  x;,^' 

Cut  into  w;dg-f;^  Top  with  cdffee 
ice  cream  and  ^uee.  «. 

j/\. 

Cut  each  layer  intQ,  s^ng-sltei' 
squares.  Serve  with  icp  \ 

roll  pan. 

Frost  with  fluffy  ffa^if^g  to'w^h  H 
cup  opplebutter  h«(  <b^  fa^,i4^in. 

'i'  ..,•—. 

Bake  cakelinMV'  x  pon,^' 

Spreod  cokdNwi}h  . 

malode— broil  I 

/V  ,  ' /<  ,'  f-  f  i 
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To  yellow  >iattet'a^,j»ate^raAgi*  J 
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Your  Guide  to 
Selecting 
Baking  Mixes 


PRODUCT^gBRANDT”’ WEIGHT  cCOST  ADD? 


.VARIATIONS 


Milk  Ckocolot* 


B«tty  Crockart  19  oz. 


water,  aggt 


Orange  Marble 


Swantdown' 


Bake  cake  in  tube  p< 
orange  butter  freiting. 


water,  eggi 


Pineapple 


Cupcakei,  tortet,  etc. 


water,  eggs 


Duncan  Hines 


Substitute  cider  for  water.  Add  7 
tbsp.  grated  orange  rind. 


water,  eggs 


Old  Foshioned  Spice  Pillsbury 


Cupcakes,  tortes,  etc. 


water,  eggs 


Swansdown 


Top  wedges  with  ice  cream  and  but¬ 
terscotch  sauce. 


water,  eggs 


Toasted  Coconut 


Betty  Crockeri*  19  oz. 


Fill  and  frost  layers  with  caramel 
fudge  frosting.  Sprinkle  with  coconut. 


woter,  eggs 


Betty  CrockerF 
Duncan  Hines 
Pillsbury 
Swansdown* 


Vary  with  different  frostings  and 
fillings. 


water,  eggs 
or  egg  whites 


Yellow 


Betty  Crockerf 
Duncan  Hines 
Pillsbury 
Swansdown* 


Vory  with  different  shapes,  frostings, 
ond  fillings. 


water,  eggs 


BREADS 


Betty  Crockert  14  oz. 


Add  1  cup  grated  cheese  to  dry  mix 
before  addition  of  liquid. 


water,  egg 


Betty  CrockerF  14  oz. 


water. 


Orange  Muffin 


Betty  CrockerF 


Pour  batter  into  pan.  Dot  batter 
with  Vk  cup  jam.  Cut  through  batter 
several  times. 


water. 


Raisin  Bran  Muffin 


Betty  CrockerF 


Fold  into  batter  1 
fried  bacon. 


woter. 


crisi 


•WWd  -*Blueberry 
*  Muffin 


Betty  CrockerF  13Vkoz. 


Top  batter  with  a  mixture  of  brown 
sugar,  chopped  nuts  and  cinnamon. 


water. 


Cinnamon  Streusel 


Pillsbury 


Apple  Kuchen  or  Apricot  Upside- 
Down  Cake. 


Coffee  Coke 


Aunt  JemimoF 


Muffins. 


Corn  Bread 


Muffins. 


*Genero/  Foods  brand 
FGenerof  Miffs  brand 
FOuoker  Oats  brand 
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.  PRODUCT 

BRAND 

WEIGHT 

COST; 

ADD 

Dot*  Br*ad 

Pillsbury 

10-17Vi  oz. 

37<-3?< 

water,  egg 

Aunt  Jemimof 
Betty  Crockert 
Pillsbury 

PUVioz. 

294-35* 

water 

fluckwhoot  Foncok* 

Aunt  Jemima:^ 

16  oz. 

21* 

egg,  milk,  shortening 

fluttormilk  Pancokos 

Aunt  Jemima^: 
General  Mills 

18-60  oz. 

23<-69< 

egg,  milk,  shortening 

Hon*y  Buckwheat 

Pillsbury 

16  oz. 

23* 

egg,  milk,  shortening 

Buckwheat 

Aunt  Jemimot 

16  oz. 

21* 

•gg,  milk,  shortening 

MISCeilANCOUS 

Pi*  Crust 

« 

Betty  Crockert 
Flokof 

Pillsbury 

9Vi-20  oi. 

19*-45< 

water  or  milk 

Apple  Crunch 

Pillsbury 

Ill^oz. 

39* 

boiling  water 

Bisquick 

Betty  CrockerT 

20  oz. 

24* 

varied 

Boston  Cream  Pi* 

Betty  Crockert 
Pillsbury 

14-13H  oz. 

39*-41« 

milk,  egg,  water, 
shortening 

Cream  Puff 

Betty  Crockert 

814  oz. 

35* 

water,  eggs 

Cream  Puff,  Eclair 

Swontdown* 

13  oz. 

49* 

water,  eggs,  sugar 

Chocolate  Chip 
Cookies 

Pillsbury 

13^  oz. 

35* 

water,  egg 

Coconut  Macaroon 

Betty  Crockert 

13  oz. 

35* 

water 

Dot*  Bart 

Betty  Crockert 

14  oz. 

35* 

water 

Fudge  Brownie 

Betty  Crockert 
Pillsbury 

16  oz. 

35*-37< 

water,  eggs 

Golden  Pound  Coke 

Betty  Crockert 

17  oz. 

39* 

water,  eggs 

Hot  Rolls 

Pillsbury 

14V4oz. 

29* 

water,  egg 

Marble  Pound  Coke 

,«'*  fludding  Coke  *" 
(Several  Flavors) 

// 

Betty  Crockert 

Betty  Crockert 
Pillsbury 

17%  oz. 

10-11  oz. 

*  Genera/ 

39* 

32<-33< 

woter,  eggs 

water,  eggs 

VARIATIONS 


Fin*  for  flavor  and  ihap*  variatimi  \\ 
(try  round  loav*«),  good  witli  »pr*ad*. 


MuffSni,  gingorbs 


Waffl*t. 

WoffWt. 


Woffl*! 

WoffUs 


-4' 

•  r*  '/ 

r 

Vary  with  ch**M,  coconut,  nwi^l 


S*rv*  hot  or  cold. 


Add  1  ogg  and  1%  cupt 
2  cupt  of  flitquick. 


Tortot,  small  pi*i,>Mdi  ,  . 

Tiny  app*tiz*rt.  O 

k 

S««  pockag*.  ^ . 


Top  with  nuts  or^fruS 


Add  i/k  cup  cocoa  to 
Add  t*mi 


%  V  '4 

il  IR" 


Us*  coconii 


S** 


pockag*. 

Many  diff^rOoF  tfTap  flav*r^,'^“'*v 

ft  / 

Frost  with  ' 

Add  nutv  fwift;  or  cotsnuVte  / 

S*rv*  idith' *t»ani,' y ^ 
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Protective  Foods 

How  they  help  to  build  resistance 
by  IVA  BENNETT 


The  right  kind  and  amount  of  f(M)ds 
help  to  give  you  the  appearance  and 
feeling  of  radiant  health.  Certain  types  of 
f(M)ds  are  called  the  “protective  foods”  lx‘- 
causc  they  contain  nutrients  which  aid  in 
promoting  normal  growth  and  gocnl  devel¬ 
opment.  They  help  to  build  muscle  and 
bone  tissues,  produce  healthy  red  blood, 
and  repair  worn-out  parts  of  the  body. 
Some  nutrients  protect  against  certain  in¬ 
fections.  Nutrition  is  the  result  of  the  var¬ 
ious  foods  eaten  and  the  body’s  use  of  them. 

If  your  nutrition  is  poor,  you  may  lx* 
seriously  handicapped.  You  may  tire  easily, 
lack  stamina,  lx>  more  susceptible  to  certain 
infections  and  become  irritable  without 
provocation,  just  the  opposite  is  likely  to 
happen,  when  you  are  well  nourished  from 
infancy  throughout  life. 

Ruth  M.  Leverton,  in  her  newly  revised 
book  Food  Hccomes  You,  points  out  the 
important  differences  in  the  f(K)d  nutrients 
and  their  influence  on  bodily  functions.  In 
stating  reasons  why  c'crtain  nutrients  are 
needed,  she  includes  among  other  reasons, 
statements  such  as  these,  which  show  the 
protective  aspt'cts  of  nutrition. 

Protein:  Needed  to  help  form  substances 
called  antibodies  which  help  to  fight  infec¬ 
tions. 

Fat:  Needed  to  supply  substances  calk'd 
essential  fatty  acids.  ( Poly-unsaturated  fats 
help  regulate  cholesterol.) 

Calcium:  Needed  to  help  bkM)d  to  clot. 
Iron:  Needed  to  combine  with  protein  to 
make  hemoglobin  (the  red  substance  that 
carries  iron  to  the  ctdls). 

A/r.v.  Bennett  is  supervising,  nutritionist. 
Bureau  of  Nutrition,  Neiv  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  and  nutrition  consultant  on 
Practical’s  staff. 


Vitamin  A:  Needed  to  help  keep  the  .skin 
and  mucus  membranes  (linings)  of  the 
nose,  mouth  and  inner  organs  healthy  and 
resistant  to  infection  and  to  protect  against 
night  blindness. 

Thiamine  (vitamin  B,):  Needed  to  keep 
the  nervous  system  healthy,  to  keep  the  ap¬ 
petite  and  digestion  normal. 

Riboflavin:  Needed  to  help  keep  skin 
smooth  and  prevent  scaly  skin  around  the 
mouth  and  nose  or  cracking  at  the  corners 
of  the  mouth. 

Vitamin  C:  Needed  to  help  resist  infec¬ 
tion;  helps  heal  wounds  and  broken  bones. 

Vitamin  D:  Needed  to  help  the  bwly 
absorb  calcium  from  the  digestive  tract. 

.Since  growing  boys  and  girls  have  un¬ 
usually  great  demands  for  high  quality  pro¬ 
tein,  a  brief  explanation  of  this  subject  is 
desirable. 

The  properties  of  the  different  proteins 
vary  depending  upon  their  qualitative  and 
quantitative  make-up  of  amino  acids.  The 
amino  acids  are  necessary  for  ti.ssuc  syn¬ 
thesis,  that  is,  the  formation  of  muscle,  of 
blood  and  tissue  proteins,  red  and  white 
blood  cells,  hemoglobin,  antilxxlies,  hor¬ 
mones  and  enz\  mes.  Eight  amino  acids  have 
Ix'cn  termed  essential  to  man.  Tho.se  amino 
acids  that  cannot  be  manufactured  by  the 
body  itself  and  cannot  be  formed  at  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  rapid  rate  to  meet  the  body’s  de¬ 
mands,  but  must  be  supplied  to  it,  are 
termed  essential. 

The  richest  dietary  sources  of  these  high 
(juality  proteins  are  fish,  poultry,  meat,  eggs, 
milk,  and  cheese.  Some  high  quality  protein 
(protein  of  animal  origin)  should  be  eaten 
at  each  meal  to  insure  the  most  efficient 
use  of  total  protein  consumed.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  a  variety  of  vegetable  f(X)ds 
supplying  proteins  lx*  eaten  with  each  meal 
(Continued  on  pa^e  47) 


continues  after  insertion 
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Foods 

and  Nutrition 


1.  After  students  have  read  “A  Flap  jackpot  Party”  (pages 
8-10),  discuss  the  possibilities  for  giving  that  kind  of  party 
at  home.  What  equipment  would  be  needed?  List  some 
variations  of  the  main  theme,  “Pancakes,”  that  could  be 
served.  (Note  pictures  of  variations  and  recipes  in  Co-ed.) 
In  foods  laboratory  prepare  several  of  the  recipes  and  evalu¬ 
ate  for  color,  flavor,  and  texture. 

2.  Study  Co-ed’s  cover  illustrating  the  Flapjackpot  Party. 
Notice  the  accessories  for  serving.  Why  is  it  important  to 
have  attractive  table  linens  and  serving  di.shes  when  the 
food  is  plain? 

3.  Plan  a  menu  for  a  Flapjackpot  Party  for  eight  persons. 
List  foods  to  be  purchased,  and  figure  cost  of  the  party. 
Plan  a  work  schedule  so  that  food  will^be  served  promptly 
and  efficiently  with  a  minimum  amount  of  effort.  Discuss 
ways  to  be  a  good  hostess  for  the  party. 

4.  For  a  study  of  the  historical  tradition  of  pancakes  refer 
students  to  “Pancake  Lore,”  Practical  (page  38). 

5.  Ask  students  to  take  the  nutrition  quiz  (page  24);  then 
score  themselves.  Suggest  that  they  check  their  own  nutri¬ 
tion  as  they  read  the  article  on  “Protective  Foods,”  Practical 
(page  34). 

6.  In  class  discuss  the  reasons  why  certain  answers  are 
considered  more  correct  than  others  for  Co-ed’s  nutrition 
quiz. 

7.  Ask  students  to  read  “Dairy  Products  Dept.”  (page  25) 
in  preparation  for  class  discussion  on  how  to  buy  various 
dairy  products.  List  the  many  ways  milk  appears  in  stores; 
also  cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  frozen  desserts. 

8.  Describe  a  typical  day’s  menu  for  Kathleen  George 
in  Wales  (page  48).  Which  of  these  foods  are  frequently 
used  in  the  United  States? 

9.  Clip  and  save  the  chart  “Your  Guide  to  Selecting  Bak¬ 
ing  Mixes”  in  Practical  (pages  •30-33).  Ask  students  to  think 
of  the  ways  this  chart  will  be  useful  to  them. 

10.  See  “Recipes,  U.S.A.”  (page  53)  for  New  England 
Baked  Beans  and  Brown  Bread  recipes.  Students  might  like 
to  try  the  Frankfurter  Casserole  at  home. 

11.  For  an  eye-opener  about  vegetables  and  fniits  of  the 
future  read  “What  Next!”  (page  54). 

12.  Suggest  that  students  take  the  quiz  on  “Eating  Out” 
(page  10);  then  study  reasons  for  the  answers  given. 

13.  Ask  students  to  study  Betty  Crocker’s  “How  To 
Master  the  Art  of  Mealtime  Planning”  (pages  29-;36);  then 


clip  and  save  the  section  to  use  when  planning  family  meals. 

14.  Have  three  students  role-play  a  mealtime  situation 
to  show  good  manners.  See  suggestions  for  “Mealtime  Man¬ 
ners  That  Please”  (page  30).  Discuss  the  importance  of 
go<xl  table  manners,  and  refer  students  to  etiquette  books. 

15.  Demonstrate  setting  the  table  attractively  (page  30). 
Show  how  individual  personal  touches  reflect  originality. 

16.  Use  actual  hxxls  to  demonstrate  suggestions  made  by 
Betty  Crocker  on  “How  to  Plan  Pleasing  and  Appetizing 
Meals”  (page  31).  .4sk  students  to  clip  menus  from  maga¬ 
zines  or  newspapers  and  check  the  food  combinations  for: 
color,  flavor,  texture,  form,  temperature,  and  variety.  Report 
results  of  study  in  class. 

17.  Discuss  “How  to  Plan  Nutritious  Meals”  (pages 
32-33).  Appoint  a  c-ommittee  to  prepare  a  bulletin  board 
di.splay  showing  how  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  and  snacks 
may  easily  supply  the  foods  needed  each  day.  Contrast 
with  a  display  of  a  poor  diet. 

18.  Emphasize  the  management  of  money,  time,  and 
energy  in  meal  planning  (page  .34).  Show  students  how  to 
plan  their  time  schedule  for  meal  preparation.  Refer  to  the 
sample  time  schedule  (page  35). 

19.  Assign  a  home  project  on  meal  planning  for  a  week 
with  time  and  work  schedules  preplanned.  Ask  students  to 
evaluate  each  day’s  meals  using  the  Betty  Crocker  Score 
Card  for  Mealtime  Planning  (page  36). 


Home  and 
Family  Relationships 

1.  As  an  interest  approach  for  class  discussion  about 
activities  for  brothers  and  sisters  that  foster  togetherness, 
use  the  situation  in  “Portrait  of  Marian”  (pages  16-17); 
where  Marian  goes  with  her  brother,  Roddy,  in  search  of 
an  owl’s  nest. 

2.  After  reading  “The  Kissing  Story”  (page  11),  discuss 
the  “quaint  ideas”  that  Noreen’s  parents  had  about  kissing. 
Draw  from  students  other  ideas  held  by  parents. 

3.  Smith  borrowed  his  father’s  car  for  a  date  with  Noreen 
(page  11).  Discuss  problems  parents  may  have  when  their 
son  needs  to  borrow  the  family  car.  How  may  these  prol>- 
Icms  be  resolved?  Dramatize  a  situation  in  which  students 
play  the  roles  of  father  and  son  (or  daughter)  deciding 
upon  the  use  of  the  family  car. 

4.  Ask  students  to  read  “Be  an  Angel!”  (page  40);  then 
outline  the  procedure  for  home  care  of  a  family  member. 
Assign  two  students  to  demonstrate  care  of  the  patient’s 
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room,  and  another  pair  to  demonstrate  the  care  of  a  patient’s 
l>ersonal  needs. 

5.  Invite  your  school  nurse  or  a  Public  Health  nurse  to 
speak  to  the  class  on  “EflFective  Home  Care  of  the  Sick.” 

6.  Assign  a  research  project  on  family  life  in  Wales  (see 
“Cook’s  Tour,”  page  48).  Find  out  about  Welsh  customs. 
How  does  their  culture  differ  from  that  in  the  United  States? 

7.  Descrilre  Kathleen  George’s  education  in  Wales  and 
her  plans  for  the  future  (page  48). 

8.  For  part  of  your  unit  on  consumer  education,  ask  stu¬ 
dents  to  read  “Buy  Now,  Pay  Later”  (page  27).  Assign  com¬ 
mittees  to  explore  ( 1 )  when  to  borrow,  (2)  where  to  borrow, 
(3)  mechanics  of  borrowing.  Report  findings  to  class  and 
prepare  pictorial  charts  to  summarize  projects. 


Personal 
Development 

\ 

1.  Suggest  that  students  read  “The  Look  of  You”  (pages 
13-15).  Discuss  general  care  of  teeth,  hands,  and  feet.  (For 
care  of  feet  refer  students  to  “On  Your  Feet,”  Practical,  page 
37.)  Why  is  care  of  teeth  so  important?  Have  a  student  in¬ 
terview  a  dentist  for  information  about  teen-age  dental 
problems  and  how  to  overcome  them. 

2.  An  interesting  bulletin  board  display  may  be  made 
from  pictures  illustrating  the  points  under  the  checklist  in 
Co-ed’s  Charm  Course  (page  13).  Ask  students  to  bring 
magazine  pictures  to  class,  then  have  a  committee  choose 
those  most  appropriate  before  arranging  the  bulletin  board. 

3.  Di.scuss  the  part  food  plays  in  the  way  you  look  and 
feel— complexion,  teeth,  pep  and  energy.  Suggest  that  stu¬ 
dents  keep  a  record  of  the  foods  eaten  for  a  week,  then 
compare  their  lists  with  the  Betty  Crocker  chart  indicating 
foods  needed  each  day  (page  33)  and  report  findings.  Help 
students  work  out  a  plan  for  improving  their  food  habits. 

4.  In  preparation  for  class  discussion  on  going  to  college, 
suggest  that  students  read  “College  Bound?”  (page  38)  and 
discuss  the  article  with  their  parents.  Divide  the  class  into 
small  groups  for  a  5-  to  8-minute  discussion  about  problems 
that  face  the  college-bound  student.  As  each  group  reports, 
list  problems  on  the  chalkboard.  Follow  by  class  discussion. 
Suggest  that  students  do  research  on  specific  problems  and 
report  findings  to  the  class.  Suggested  references:  College 
Ahead  by  Eugene  S.  VV'ilson  and  Charles  A.  Bucher;  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  $3.95.  How  to  Get 
into  College  by  Frank  H.  Bowles;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  $1.10.  Financial  Aid  for  College  Students: 
Undergraduate,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.,  $1.00. 

5.  Suggest  that  students  read  “The  Best  of  Friends”  (page 
39);  then  compare  the  personalities  of  Jinny  and  Beth.  Why 
did  Jinny  acc'ept  Beth’s  friendship?  Why  was  Beth’s  friend¬ 
ship  with  Jinny  actually  an  imitation  friendship?  What  kind 
of  thinking  would  Beth  need  to  do  in  order  to  gain  insight 
into  her  friendship  with  Jinny? 

6.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  real  friendship.  Draw  up  a 
list  of  questions  that  one  may  ask  herself  in  order  to  check 
on  her  feelings  about  a  friend. 

7.  Suggest  that  students  read  Practical s  second  in  a 


series  of  interviews  on  “Why  Home  Economics?”  (page  25) ; 
then  check  the  answers  which  are  related  to  personal  devel¬ 
opment  of  girls. 

8.  Suggest  that  students  read  Gay  Head’s  advice  (page 
37)  about  affairs  of  the  heart.  How  would  you  solve  Sheila’s 
problem  of  dating  a  boy  of  different  religion? 

9.  Suggest  that  students  read  and  familiarize  themselves 
with  “Jr.  Home  Economists  in  Action”  (page  47);  clip  and 
save  for  careers  file. 

10.  Ask  students  to  read  opinions  about  “Is  Woman’s 
Place  in  the  Home— Only?”  in  “Jam  Session”  (pages  56-57) 
and  mark  the  answers  with  which  they  agree  and  disagree. 
Suggest  that  each  student  interview  three  persons  (a  teen¬ 
ager,  a  man,  and  a  woman)  to  find  out  their  opinions  on  the 
above  questions.  Discuss  results  in  class. 

11.  Have  three  students  report  on  “When  Mother  Works” 
Practical  (page  26).  Assign  one  student  to  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  references:  (1)  “Two-Job  Mothers,”  Nafiono/ Porenf- 
Teacher  Magazine,  November,  1957.  (2)  “Work  in  the  Lives 
of  Married  Women,”  Columbia  University  Press,  1958.  (3) 
“The  Problems  of  Working  Mothers,”  Today’s  Health,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1960. 


Clothing, 
Textiles, 
and  Grooming 


1.  Ask  students  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of  the  clothing 
displayed  in  “Window  Shopping”  (pages  22-23).  What  is 
the  spring  color  story  on  shoes?  How  may  shoes  be  coordi¬ 
nated  with  a  blou.se?  (Example:  lilac-colored  shoes  with 
lilac-embroidered  white  blouse.) 

2.  Note  the  interesting  necklines  and  different  types  of 
sleeves  in  blouses  (pages  22-23).  Decide  which  blouses 
would  be  appropriate  for  various  face  shapes  and  figure 
types. 

3.  Suggest  that  students  get  acquainted  with  Cheryl  Ann 
Little,  one  of  three  top  winners  of  the  Singer  Young  Style- 
maker  Contest.  Review  the  photographs  showing  .some  of 
her  activities  in  New  York  (pages  20-21).  What  kind  of 
wardrol>e  was  needed  for  this  trip?  Describe  her  winning 
outfit. 

4.  After  students  have  read  “Clothes  Closet”  (page  44), 
demonstrate  how  to  clean  and  polish  shoes.  (Example:  Re¬ 
move  grease  spots  by  the  use  of  cleaning  fluid.)  Talk  about 
ways  to  protect  shoes  in  rainy  weather. 

5.  Stress  the  importance  of  the  care  of  hosiery  (page  44). 
Have  a  student  demonstrate  how  to  wash,  dry,  and  store 
hosiery. 

6.  Since  shoes  are  a  protection  to  the  feet  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  an  individual’s  outfit,  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  emphasize  the  care  of  feet  and  proper  selection  of  shoes. 
Assign  a  student  to  each  section  of  the  article  “On  Your 
Feet,”  Practical  (page  37).  After  reports  have  been  given, 
discuss  the  importance  of  a  shoe  that  fits.  Appoint  two  stu¬ 
dents  to  demonstrate  foot  exercises. 

7.  Ask  students  to  read  “Hem-to-Foot  Notes”  (page  26). 
Note  the  historical  background  of  footwear  and  legwear. 
Discuss  guides  for  selecting  hosiery.  Suggest  that  students 
go  into  stores  to  compare  price,  color,  gauge,  and  denier. 
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Important  Footnotes  for  Everyone 

Almost  everybody’s  teet  hurt  at  one  time  or  another. 

i  Some  people’s  feet  hurt  all  the  time.  As  a  home  ec'O- 
nomics  teacher,  and  on  your  feet  much  of  the  time,  this  won’t 
come  as  new's  to  you.  You  probably  know  that  aching  feet 
can  make  their  complaints  known  all  over  the  body.  They 
can  cause  tension  in  joints,  muscles,  ligaments,  nerves.  bl(X)d 
vessels,  and  organs  throughout  the  body.  They  can  cause 
fatigue  and  lethargy.  They  can  even  cause  a  snappish  dis¬ 
position  and  a  w'rinkled  brow'. 

Common  sense  indicates  that  any  thorough  physical  exami¬ 
nation  should  include  the  feet.  Why  stop  at  the  kneecaps? 
Foot  troubles  should  be  taken  to  a  specialist  called  a  pmli- 
atrist  or  chiropotlist,  an  expert  who  has  had  years  of  train¬ 
ing  and  study  in  this  field. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  that  people  can  do  for 
themselves.  Everyone,  with  good  feet  or  bad,  should  follow' 
the  same  basic  principles  when  buying  shoes. 

Why  do  w'e  wear  shoes?  They  protect  our  feet  against  the 
onslaughts  of  climate,  they  guard  us  from  hard,  unyielding 
surfaces  such  as  pavement,  and  they  add  a  note  of  fashion 
to  feet  and  legs.  Fashion,  however,  should  not  be  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  tempts  us  into  deciding  on  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Our  chief  concern  should  be  proper  fit  and  the  comfort  it 
brings. 

Neither  should  we  rely  on  advertising  claims  for  “correc¬ 
tive”  shoes.  They  may  help,  but  they  do  not  eliminate  foot 
ailments.  But  we  should  take  care  to  seek  out  the  correct 
type  of  shoe  for  workaday  needs.  We  want  shoes  that  w  ill 
suit  us  perfectly  for  standing,  walking,  working. 

Adapted  from  Material  Provided  hy  the  Podiatry  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 


The  ideal  everyday  shoe  is  built  sturdily,  is  made  of 
leather  and  has  a  medium-thick  leather  sole.  The  heel  is  of 
medium  height,  from  1”  to  IS”.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  have 
several  pairs  of  shoes  with  varying  heel  heights.  This  variety 
gives  the  leg  muscles  exercise  in  flexing  and  extending.  The 
shape  of  this  ideal  shoe  should  be  like  the  shape  of  the  foot 
inside  it.  The  toe  box  should  be  broad  enough  for  toe- 
wiggling.  As  to  style,  the  preference  is  for  a  tie  shoe  or 
oxford,  with  a  strapped  shoe  second  on  the  list.  Pumps  are 
not  desirable.  Each  of  these  factors  is  important  for  maxi¬ 
mum  comfort  and  foot  health. 

It’s  not  a  good  idea  to  w'ear  open-toed  shoes,  which  tend 
to  push  the  big  toe  toward  the  center  of  the  shoe.  Nor  is  it 
wise  to  wear  shapeless  shoes  like  bedroom  slippers,  ballet 
slippers,  loafers,  casuals  or  sneakers  for  anything  but  a  short 
period  of  time.  High  heels,  too,  should  not  be  worn  all  day. 

If  the  Shoe  Fits 

Pro|ier  fitting  is  vital  to  foot  comfort.  Many  shoe  stores 
use  a  Brannock  Device  for  measuring.  This  instrument  indi¬ 
cates  the  heel-to-toe  length,  the  heel-to-ball  length  and  the 
width  of  the  foot.  A  well-trained  salesman  will  know  how'  to 
judge  the  right  size  from  these  measurements. 

The  customer  makes  the  decision,  though.  When  buying 
shoes,  watch  for  these  points.  The  widest  part  of  the  shoe 
should  coincide  with  the  widest  part  of  the  foot.  You  should 
have  enough  toe  room  to  pinch  the  leather  across  the  toes 
with  your  fingers  while  you’re  standing.  Between  the  end 
ol  the  toes  and  the  tip  of  the  shoe,  there  should  be  )*”  to  S” 
space  for  freedom  of  movement.  Most  shoes  today  are  made 
on  a  combination  last,  with  a  proportionately  narrow  heel 
in  relation  to  the  ball  joint  fitting.  If  you  have  difficulty  find¬ 
ing  the  make  of  shoe  that  fits  you,  remember  it’s  more  impor- 
(Continued  on  fxige  52) 
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^  A  Oo-ed  COORDINATE 


See  FLAPJACKP07,  Co*ed,  page  8 


The  versatile  pancake  has  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  food.  The  cooking  of  pancakes  is  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  baking.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Nean¬ 
derthal  man  in  the  Stone  Age  when  coarsely  ground  grain 
was  formed  into  flat  cakes  and  baked  on  hot  stones.  The 
result  was  a  hard  cake— far  removed  from  the  light,  tender, 
uniformly  browned  product  we  know  today. 

The  pancake  achieved  renown  in  the  year  A.D.  KKK) 
when  Abbot  .\elfric  of  England  proclaimed  the  day  before 
Ash  Wednesday  for  the  shriving  (confession)  of  sins.  This 
became  known  as  Shrove  Tuesday.  On  that  day  all  the 
housewives  used  up  foods  that  were  forbidden  during  the 
Lenten  fast.  The  fast  called  for  abstinence  from  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and  meat  fats.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  refrigeration  then  and  these  foods  could  not  be  held 
for  the  forty-day  fast. 

The  traditional  ingredients  for  “shriving  cakes,”  as  they 
were  called,  were  prepared  according  to  a  precise  formula 
prescril>ed  by  the  church:  flour  for  the  staff  of  life,  milk  for 
innocence,  salt  for  wholesomeness,  and  eggs  as  a  proper 
Lenten  food.  The  cakes  were  fried  in  meat  fats  and  often 
served  with  bacon  or  other  meats. 

As  the  religious  emphasis  has  dimmed,  the  pre-Lenten 
season  has  become  a  time  for  general  fun  and  merry-making. 

There  are  numerous  pre-Lenten  celebrations  held  in  cen¬ 
tral  Europe  and  among  the  Latin  nations.  In  each  case  the 
feast  is  built  around  a  form  of  pancake.  In  Germany  this 
festival  is  known  as  Faschinfi  or  Fa.stnacht  (Eve  of  the 
Feast).  The  pancakes  served  are  Fastnachts  which  are 
square  doughnuts  without  the  hole  in  the  middle.  They  are 
leavened  with  yeast  and  fried  in  deep  fat  until  puffy  and 
crisp,  and  then  rolled  in  sugar. 

In  England  traditional  customs  include  the  pancake  race 
which  originated  500  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Olney.  At  that 


time  it  was  the  custom  of  housewives  to  bake  their  shriving 
cakes  early  on  Shrove  Tuesday  and  when  the  bells  tolled 
they  would  go  to  church  to  be  shriven  of  their  sins.  One 
housewife  started  baking  rather  late  and  her  cakes  weren’t 
quite  Bnished  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  church.  So  she 
took  her  griddle  with  her  and  flipped  the  cakes  as  she  ran 
to  service!  Today  at  Westminster  School  in  London,  students 
carry  out  a  Pancake  Day  game  by  tossing  a  large  cake  in  the 
air.  The  boy  who  grabs  the  largest  piece  wins  a  prize. 

The  Mardi  Gras  (Fat  Tuesday)  is  a  popular  tradition  in 
France,  Spanish  speaking  countries,  and  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  It  is  characterized  by  lavish  community  celebra¬ 
tions,  feasting,  parades,  and  costume  parties.  These  cele¬ 
brations  are  often  called  carnivals  which  means  farewell  to 
meat. 

Nowadays  fasting  rules  for  Lent  are  less  rigid  than  in 
medieval  times.  Thus  pancakes  have  become  a  suitable 
Lenten  food.  They  can  be  served  for  breakfast,  as  a  main 
dish,  or  as  a  dessert.  There  are  many  mixes  on  the  market 
which  require  only  the  addition  of  milk  and  eggs  and  in  ten 
shakes  they  are  ready  for  the  griddle.  Or  they  can  be  made 
from  a  variety  of  recipes  found  in  cookbooks.  Some  are 
leavened  with  baking  powder,  others  with  baking  soda,  or 
yeast.  They  can  be  varied  with  the  addition  of  fruits,  nuts, 
and  sauces.  Stack  them  and  garnish  with  butter  or  margarine 


and  syrup,  or  roll  them  and  set  aflame  with  orange  sauce. 
The  Scottish  people  make  tiny  pancakes  and  serve  them  cold, 
with  butter,  for  afternoon  tea.  The  Germans  make  a  huge 
pancake  baked  with  apples  and  sugar. 

No  matter  how'  they  are  made  and  served,  you  are  sure  to 
have  better  success  than  this  lady  in  an  ancient  jingle  from 
Shropshire,  England: 

Shrove  Tuesday,  Shrove  Tuesday, 

For  Jack  went  to  plow. 

His  mother  made  pancakes. 

She  scarcely  knew  how; 

She  tossed  them,  she  turned  them. 

She  made  them  so  black 
With  soot  from  the  chimney 
She  poisoned  poor  Jack. 

Pancake  Lore 

from  flat  cakes  to  flapjacks,  the  history  of  pancakes 
is  studded  with  traditional  events 
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Pride  of 

Accomplishment 
—thanks  to  your 
teaching  skill 


You  Know  It’s  True ...  Be  Sure  Your  Students  Do . . . 

GOOD  HOMEMAKING  STARTS  WITH  GOOD  EQUIPMENT 

TOn«TJMI15TER* 


Toastmaster  products  are  crafted  with  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  quality.  They  possess  a  unique,  built- 
in  excellence  that  enables  homemakers  to 
perform  their  tasks  with  greater  efficiency  and 
precision. 

To  aid  you  in  teaching  your  students  the 
wisdom  of  utilizing  quality  equipment.  Toast¬ 
master  has  developed  a  free  teaching  kit  for 
your  classroom  use.  It  contains  product  liter¬ 
ature,  recipes,  photographs,  and  highly 
detailed  wall  charts  that  help  you  explain  the 
workings  of  present-day  electric  “help-mates.” 
To  order  your  free  teaching  kit,  see  the  Toast¬ 
master  listing  in  the  Coupon  Service  Section 
of  this  magazine. 

A  TRADITION  OF  QUALITY  IN  FINE  HOMEWARES 


Product  excellence  begins 
underneath  the  surface.  This 
cutaway  view  of  the  Toast- 
ma.ster  Powermatic  Toaster  re¬ 
veals  the  fine  workmanship  and 
quality  construction  that  enable 
this  product  to  perform  with  per¬ 
fect  precision,  year  after  year. 

For  SPECIAL  LOW  EDUCATIONAL 
PRICES  on  this  and  other  Toast¬ 
master  products,  refer  to  Toast¬ 
master  listing  in  Coupon  Service 
Section  of  this  magazine. 

TOASTMASTER  OlVISiON 
McGRAW-EDISON  COMPANY 


Toasters  •  Coffee  Mahers  •  Automatic  Fry  Pans 
Blenders  •  Waffle  Bahers  •  Steam  and  Dry  Irons 
Portable  Heaters  •  Home  Haircutting  Sets 


“TOASTMASTER"  i«  ■  reiistered  trademark  of  McGraw-Editon  CompaBy. 
Elfin.  111.  and  Oakville,  Ont.  C  1900 
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New  Trends  in 
Major  Appliances 

Sleek  and  compact  lines  are  featured  in  the  1961  models 
BY  FLORENCE  STASSEN 

AS  we  viewed  the  major  appliances  this  year,  we  noticed 
XiL  many  improvements  in  appearance.  Appliances  arc 
slimmer  and  more  compact  than  previously.  Clean,  straight 
lines  are  easier  to  keep  clean  and  help  to  achieve  a  built-in 
look. 


This  washer-dryer  by 
Whirlpool  is  smaller 
than  previous  models. 


Exterior  appearance  is,  of  course,  only  one  factor  in  the 


design  of  an  appliance.  Technical  improvements  are  less 
obvious,  but  they  are  vitally  important  to  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice.  Most  notable  are  the  thinner  walls  in  refrigerators,  due  to 
the  use  of  urethane  foam  in  place  of  packed  insulation.  Also 
remarkable  is  the  lack  of  frost  accumulation  in  refrigerators. 

In  ranges  we  were  impressed  with  the  many  types  of 
console  motlels  now  available  in  gas  and  electric  models. 
These  are  free-standing  ranges  with  the  look  of  built-in 
models.  Tbe  ovens  are  mounted  at  eye-level  and  are  easily 
accessible.  The  surface  units  are  installed  in  a  drawer-type 
platform  which  can  be  pushed  into  the  range  when  not  in 
use. 

Technically,  ranges  have  been  improved  to  produce  heat 
quickly  and  to  maintain  desired  temperatures  consistently 
throughout  the  cooking  period.  Accurate  thermostats  are 
standard  equipment  on  all  gas  and  electric  ranges.  Auto¬ 
matic  timing  devices  are  available  on  many  medium  and 
higher  priced  models.  These  allow  the  homemaker  to  leave 
the  range  or  go  out  of  the  home  and  be  sure  that  the  range 
will  operate  according  to  her  settings. 

There  are  many  innovations  in  home  laundry  equipment. 


Note  the  straight-line  styl-  Console  Tappan  range  has 
ing  featured  by  Frigidaire.  high  oven,  pull-out  units. 


Increased  capacity  is  an  important  feature  in  several  ma¬ 


chines.  One  manufacturer  claims  that  up  to  twelve  pounds 
of  laundry  can  be  washed  at  one  time.  There  is  no  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  appliance.  Automatic  dispensing  devices 
for  bleach,  detergent,  water  conditioners,  and  fabric  soften¬ 
ers  are  installed  in  many  of  the  machines. 

The  problem  of  over-  or  under-drying  has  been  solved  by 
one  manufacturer  in  a  unique  way.  An  electronic  sensing 
device  which  determines  the  exact  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  clothing  is  installed  in  the  baffles  of  the  drying  drum. 
When  the  desired  dryness  is  reached,  the  device  turns  off  the 
machine. 

There  are  many  brands  of  dishwashers  on  the  market. 
Most  popular  seem  to  be  the  portable  models.  These  are 
now  easier  to  move,  are  more  compact  yet  have  greater 
capacity,  and  are  attractive  looking.  Many  contain  a  separ¬ 
ate  heating  unit  to  boost  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  at 
least  140  °F.  One  manufacturer  has  designed  a  water  con¬ 
nector  which  permits  the  homemaker  to  use  water  from  the 
faucet  even  when  the  dishwasher  is  in  operation. 

Practically  all  major  appliances  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  to  suit  family  needs  and  kitchen  areas.  Also,  they  are 
available  in  white  and  many  striking  colors  to  fit  any  decor. 


Portabl*  dishwasher  by  Westinghouse. 
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News 

(Continued  from  fwige  23) 

States  at  the  International  Trade  Fair 
in  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia.  Miss  Easter  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  conveniences  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  American  kitchen  to  the 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  American 
Pavilion.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibits 
was  to  show  Yugoslavs  the  equipment 
and  foods  .\merican  women  have  to 
make  cooking  convenient,  easy,  and  fun. 

Dona  Lou  Fundis  has  been  named  re¬ 
gional  home  economist  for  the  Calgon 
Company.  .Miss  Fundis  will  devote  much 
of  her  time  to  home  laundry  problems 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  care  of 
fabrics  and  proper  washing  pnK-edures. 
She  is  a  home  economics  graduate  of 
Kent  State  University. 

Mary  Grace  has  been  named  to  head 
the  new  KitchenAid  home  servic-e  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Hobart  Manufacturing 
Company.  She  will  assist  in  testing  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  developments  of  home 
dishwashers  and  electric  housewares  for 
the  company.  Miss  Grace  is  a  graduate 
of  Marvgrove  College,  where  she  ma¬ 
jored  in  home  economics. 

Jean  Locdokken  has  lieen  appointed 
supervisor  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  extension  home  economics  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  northwestern  district.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Concordia  College, 
where  she  majorinl  in  home  economics. 

Erna  Nibletj  has  been  appointed  food 
consultant  to  the  Charles  E.  Hires  Com¬ 
pany.  Her  main  responsibility  will  be 
development  of  new  recipes  and  food 
combinations  utilizing  the  company’s 
product.  Miss  Nibley  was  for  nine  years 
director  of  home  economics  for  the 
National  Biscuit  Company. 

Jeanette  J.  Simmons  is  now  director  of 
school  health  for  the  American  Heart 
Association.  In  her  new  position  she 
will  help  plan  and  develop  national  and 
loc-al  programs  in  school  health  and  in 
the  recruitment  of  young  people  for 
careers  in  the  health  field.  .Miss  Sim¬ 
mons  rec-eivcd  a  B.S.  degree  in  foods 
and  nutrition  from  Iowa  State  College. 
She  also  holds  a  Master  of  Public  Health 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Public  Health. 

Carol  Steadman  Ross  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  home  economics  teacher  at  Ora 
Dee  Clark  Junior  High  School  in  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska.  In  her  position  she  will 
teach  seventh  and  eighth  grade  stu¬ 
dents.  Mrs.  Ross  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Home  Economics  degree  at 
the  38th  annual  commencement  of  the 
University  of  Alaska. 


For  charming  gifts 
...or  just  for  fun... 
let  your  girls  sew 

HAPPY 

tEQUm 

SLIPCOVERS 


One  of  12  beautiful  slip* 
cover  patterns  available 
FREE  from  the  makers 
of  Kleenex  tissues. 


for  Kleenex 

tissue  boxes 


A  quick  and  easy  project  for  grades  6—12.  Patterns  contain  sim¬ 
ple  step-by-step  instructions  for  all  basic  stitches.  Send  for  your 
free  master  set  of  patterns  today! 

KLEENEX  it  a  Irademafk  o(  KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION 

*  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Educational  Department,  PH-21-S  J 

*  Neenah,  Wisconsin  S 

I 

I  Please  send  me  a  free  master 
I  set  of  12  patterns  to  make 

■  slipcovers  for  Kleenex  tissue 
I  boxes  and  an  order  blank  for 
I  extra  individual  patterns. 

■ 


Name _ _ _ 

(please  print) 

Streat 

City _ Zene _ State. 
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Screened  for  Your  Classes  by  Vera  Falconer 


Among  the  newest  audio-visual  materials  for  home  eco-  door  toys,  other  toys,  clothing,  and  other  paraphernalia. 

.  nomics  classes,  three  are  outstanding  because  of  their  Storage  arrangements  are  shown  in  detail,  with  sketches 

subject  matter,  treatment,  and  unusual  teachability.  They  of  methods  of  providing  proper  shelving  which  can  later  be 

are:  a  film  on  etiquette,  another  on  storage  space,  and  a  removed,  and  for  designing  clothes  closets  which  can  readily 

filmstrip  on  careers.  be  adjusted  as  the  child  grows.  The  importance  of  adequate 

You  will  find  much  information  in  the  film  Well  Planned  storage  space  in  training  children  to  orderliness  is  emphasized. 
Home  Storage  (11  mins.,  color;  Bureau  of  Audio- V’isual  Linen  storage  is  covered  next— placement  of  the  linen 

Instruction,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1213  West  Johnson  St.,  closet  in  relation  to  bedroom  and  bathroom,  proper  shelving, 

Madison  6,  Wisconsin),  It  opens  with  a  statement  of  basic  and  half-shelves.  One  excellent  idea  is  a  pull-out  sorting 

requirements  for  proper  storage— articles  should  be  easy  to  board  fastened  beneath  a  convenient  shelf.  Suggestions  are 

see,  to  reach,  to  grasp  and  to  remove.  These  requirements  made  for  time  saving  when  ironing— preparing  items  for  stor- 

are  then  applied  to  the  needs  of  children— storage  of  out-  age  as  soon  as  they  are  ironed.  Clothes  closets  are  discussed 

•iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiuiiiihiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiwiiiitiiiiiiiHfiiiHiHii.iKiiiiuimiiiwiwiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiui  3nd  demonstrated— size,  rods,  bu  ilt-in  drawers,  shelves,  shoe 

Mrs.  Falconer  is  director  of  the  Scholastic  Magazines  racks.  Methods  of  handling  seasonal  storage  are  outlined. 
National  Film  and  Filmstrip  Awards  program.  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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DIRECT  FROM  MEAT  HEADQUARTERS 


Good  enough  for  today’s  teens! 

MARTHA  LOGAN'S  CHERRY  FIE 
(ri«ld:  On*  9"  Pi*) 

Silv*rl**f  Pur*  Lard  Potlry 
%  cup  Silvarlaof  Pur*  Lard;  2  cup*  siftad 
flour;  1  t*aspoon  salt;  3  to  3  tobUspoons 


Ckorry  Fillinp 

4  nips  cookad  tort  ctwrrias;  1  Vs  cups  sugar; 
2Vi  toblaspoons  flour;  Vi  taospoon  salt;  1 


it  consistancy  of  corn  maol.  Sprinkla  with 
cold  wotar  and  to**  togathar  lightly  with 
a  fork.  Ploca  dough  on  woxod  popor. 
Knaod  3  lima*,  pratsing  into  a  boll.  Lot 
stood  13  minutas.  Divida  dough  in  half. 
Roll  dough  for  bottom  crust  to  lin*  a 


Drain  chorriat  wall.  Combin*  sugar, 
flour  and  salt  with  chorriat.  Put  into 
unbakad  pastry  shall.  Dot  with  buttar. 
Covar  with  top  crust,  folding  adga  ovar 
bottom  crust.  Pratt  adgat  firmly 


in  top  crust.  Boko  in 


Transparent  wrap  is  especially  made  for 
packaging  lunchbox  sandwiches,  salads. 


parent,  has  R<M)d  cling  and  moistnre- 
vapor  barrier  characteristics  even  when 
Hexed  and  folded.  It  is  virtually  leak- 
pr(M)f  when  footls  are  wrapped  with  the 
hntcher-type  fold. 


Morning  Stars 

Ready-to-eat  breakfast  cereals  in  star 
shiijx's  have  been  introduced  by  two 
companies.  Both  are  made  of  oat  flour. 
One  is  plain,  the  other  sugar  coated. 
Both  are  delicious,  crisp,  and  tempting. 
Kellogg  company  has  named  their  sugar- 
coatetl  product  All-Stars,  and  General 
Mills  is  offering  Twinkles  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  storybook  package. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


Lard’s  the  last  word  in 
‘‘Prize  Winning  Pies . . , 
with  Swift’s 
Silverleaf  Pure  Lard.” 


Star-shapgd  brookfast  ctroal  mad*  by 
Kgllogg  is  crisp  and  sugar  coatgd. 


To  serve  your  profession  better 
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SRmnlXlip  iTilirtl^ 

m 

Your  students  may  know  their 
nutntional  facts  cold  .  .  .  but 


News  of  Foods,  Nutrition 

(Continued  from  jHige  43) 


Fine  Product 

A  fine-grated  coconut  has  been  intro- 
duc'ed  by  General  Foods  under  the 
Baker  label.  Moist  and  tempting,  the 
new  coconut  can  be  mixed  easily  into 
batters  without  further  chopping  or 
mincing.  Because  it  is  so  fine,  recipes 
which  call  for  flaked  c(x;onut  have  to  be 
adjusted  since  proportions  differ.  If  a 
recipe  calls  for  11/3  cups  flaked  coco¬ 
nut,  substitute  1  cup  fine  grated  coco¬ 
nut. 

The  new  product  can  be  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  cakes,  cookies,  pies,  main 
dishes,  salads,  and  puddings.  It  can  be 
used  as  topping  to  decorate  frostings, 
garnish  salads,  or  to  serve  as  accom¬ 
paniment  to  main  dishes. 


New  Meat  Process 

Recently  food  editors  were  invited  to 
test-taste  chuck  and  other  less  tender 
meats  that  had  been  roasted  and  broiled 
rather  than  cooked  with  moist  heat.  At 
first  we  were  dubious  that  such  cuts 
could  be  made  tender  without  braising. 
Much  to  our  delight  the  meat  was  as 
tender  and  delicious  as  any  prime  qual¬ 
ity  standing  rib  roast.  We  learned  that 
the  meat  had  been  prepared  by  a  new 
tenderizing  process  called  ProTen  ten¬ 
dered  beef. 

Developed  by  Swift  and  Company, 
the  new  patented  process  involves  add¬ 
ing  natural  food  enzymes  to  cattle  just 
before  processing.  A  form  of  papain 
from  the  papaya  plant  is  fed  into  the 
animals’  circulatory  systems.  This  sup¬ 
plements  the  enzymes  naturally  present 
in  beef  to  produce  desired  tenderness. 

The  meat  will  be  identified  in  display 
cases  as  Swift’s  Premium  ProTen  ten- 


The  secrets  of  glamorous  menus  don’t  come  out  of  textbooks 
on  nutrition. 

(^ce  your  students  have  absorbed  the  facts  of  nutritional 
Ufe — particularly  knowledge  of  the  basic  food  requirements — 
there  still  remain  the  qualities  of  palatability,  variety, 
flavor,  excitement. 

These  are  the  touches  that  distinguish  the  plain  housewife 
from  the  artist  of  the  kitchen,  and  these  are  the  touches  that 
are  im[)arted  to  the  students  out  of  your  own  good  taste 
and  experience. 

And  these  are  the  touches  that  are  supplied  by  accent  foods 
such  as  bottled  carbonated  beverages.  'Hiey  spe^kle-up  the 
fare,  stimulate  appetites,  heighten  flavor-perception  in  other 
foods. 

But  their  value  dc^n’t  end  at  accessorizing.  Eight  oimces 
provide  100  calories  of  easily  assimilated,  quickly  con¬ 
vertible  energy.  TThey  promote  the  digestive  processes  and 
help  restore  the  body’s  vital  fluid  balance.  Uniform  purity 
and  quality  assured  by  rigid  hygienic  conditions  in  the 
bottling. 


Meat  tenderized  by  new  process  will  be 
identified  with  special  ProTen  label. 


American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

A  non-profit  aaociation  at  ntanufacturen  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with  members  in 
•very  stste.  Its  purposes;  To  improve  production  snd  distribution  methods  through 
education  and  research  .  .  .  and  to  promote  better  understanding  of  the  industry 
and  ita  products.  For  Classroom  Uss,  and  Your  Own  Enlifhtenment,  See  Booklet 
Offer  in  Coupon  Section. 


dered  beef.  With  this  new  process  22 
cuts  of  beef  may  be  prepared  by  broil¬ 
ing,  grilling,  rotisserie,  or  oven  roast¬ 
ing.  With  standard  processing  only  nine 
cuts  of  beef  are  recommended  for  dry 
heat  cooking. 
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She  depends  on  you... 


r 


NEW 


‘1 


For  the  Home 


Forever  Bright 

Science  has  come  up  with  a  new 
type,  long-lasting  finish  for  silver  hol- 
lowware  which  is  .said  to  prevent  tarnish 
and  eliminate  need  for  polishing.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer.  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Corporation,  the  silicone  material 
adheres  so  tightly  that  silver  treated 
with  it  can  be  wa.shed  repeatedly  with¬ 
out  removing  the  finish.  While  the  new 
finish  is  being  applied  only  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  new  hollowware,  a  packaged 
supply  in  aerosol  dispenser  is  IxMug 
readied  for  home  use  to  enable  the 
homemaker  to  apply  it  to  her  own  ster¬ 
ling  or  plated  silver.  It  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  on  tableware. 

Quick  Shine 

A  small  polisher  designed  to  shine 
and  buff  shoes,  and  polish  furniture 
and  appliances  is  lieing  introduc-ed  by 


Electrically  operated  polisher  can  be 
used  for  shining  shoes  and  furnishings. 


General  Electric,  .\bout  the  size  of  a 
hand  mixer,  the  polisher  comes  equipjxxl 
with  two  horsehair  brushes  for  shoes,  a 
washable  lambs  wool  buffing  bonnet  for 
polishing  furniture,  and  a  buffer  wheel. 
It  has  an  on-off  switch  and  a  push-but¬ 
ton  ejector  for  quick  removal  of 
attachments.* 

Safety  Hints 

The  kitchen  is  a  workshop  with  many 
t(x>ls  and  .supplies  which  are  potentially 
dangerous:  poisons,  gas,  electricity,  high 
heat,  sharp  tools,  and  perhaps  flamma¬ 
ble  liquids.  Glen  Prickett,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  suggests  the  following  pre¬ 
cautions  to  prevent  kitchen  accidents: 

Select  cooking  utensils  carefully.  They 
should  be  flat-bottomed  pans  which  are 


well-balanced,  with  firmly  attached 
handles  that  do  not  conduct  heat. 

C:heck  the  cords  and  plugs  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  frequently,  and  be  sure 
to  disconnect  appliances  after  use. 

Store  knives  in  slotted  wall  racks  or 
in  drawers  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 
Wash  and  dry  knives  singly,  keeping  the 
sharp  edges  turned  away  from  your 
hands. 

Keep  all  jxiisonous  materials  away 
from  children.  Label  poisons  or  danger¬ 
ous  compounds  such  as  lyes,  bleaches, 
or  in.secticides,  and  store  them  in  a 
l(X‘ked  cupboard  or  on  a  high  shelf. 
Many  common  household  products 
which  are  not  poisonous  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous  if  children  swallow  them. 

Never  keep  flammable  or  explosive 
cleaning  fluid  such  as  gasoline  in  the 
house.  Use  nonflammable  cleaning  fluids 
only  and  do  the  cleaning  outside  to  I 
pri-vent  breathing  dangerous  fumes. 

If  you  smell  a  gas  leak,  turn  off  all 
the  range  burners,  ventilate  the  kitchen 
and  call  a  servic'eman.  Never  hunt  for 
leaks  with  a  match  or  lighted  caudle. 

If  a  grease  or  fat  fire  should  start  in 
a  pan  or  on  the  range,  smother  it  with 
a  metal  cover  (held  with  a  long-  ! 
handled  tixil),  or  pour  generous  amounts  : 
of  salt  or  baking  .s<xla  over  the  fire.  ' 
Ne\  er  use  water;  it  may  spread  a  grease  j 
fire.  The  lx?st  protection  is  a  jxirtable 
carlMin  dioxide  or  dry  powder  fire 
extinguisher. 

New  Concept  in  Skillets 

Two-piece  construction  is  featured  in  ; 
an  automatic  skillet  by  Corning  Ware,  i 
which  mates  a  ten-inch  Pyroceram  dish 
to  a  jxilished  heating  base  of  tbe  same  i 
material.  The  .separate  skillet  has  a  i 

(Continued  on  page  46)  ! 
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Two-part  olectric  skillet  made  of  Pyro¬ 
ceram  has  a  variety  of  cooking  uses. 


You  can  depend  on 
THIS  COMPLETE  MENSTRUAL 
HYGIENE  PROGRAM 


“It’s  ^  onderful  Being  A  Girl.” 
New  color  film  on  free  loan.  Beau¬ 
tifully  written  and  produceil  with 
sympathetic  character  portrayal  and 
natural  dialogue.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  understanding  films  on  men¬ 
strual  hygiene  ever  created. 


f '‘'Growing  Up  and  Liking  It” 
booklet.  Sensitively  written  for  girls 
in  their  first  menstrual  years.  Class¬ 
room  copies  available. 


Teaching  Guide  on  Menstrual 
llvgiene.  Authoritative,  nlucator- 
approved  Teaching  Guide  written  by 
McGraw-Hill.  Included  with  above 
booklet  in  an  educational  portfolio. 


r - 1 

j  FREE  FROM  MODESS* 

I  Dirrclor  of  Kilnralion, 

I  Personal  Products  Cor|M>ralion. 

I  Bos  613-1-2,  Milllown.  ^i.  J. 

I  PIcMC  send  me  /ree; 

I  _ I6mm.  color  movie  “It’s  Wonderful  Be- 

I  ing  A  Ctrl,”  on  free  loan.  Allow  6  weeks  for 
I  delivery.  Date  ■  ■  . 

I  Alt.  date  . . 

I  _ copies  “Growing  L'p  and  l-iking  It.” 

I  _ one  Teaching  Guide 

J  SAUB.. _ 

■  SCHOOL _ 

I  ADDSESS _ 

I  CtTY _ STATE _ 

I  iOPPf«  MOO  0«ILT  IN  U.i.A.  AMO  CANAOaI  | 
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PUTNAM  ^DYES 

in  the  exclusive  0iSdpp69tirt^ 

^INNER-PAC^ 

MAKE  DYEING  SO  EASY! 

Add  n«w  beauty,  new  life  to  drapes  ar>d 
dipcoverj,  sheets  ord  bedspreads, throw- 
rugs.  clothing  next  wosh  day  with  easiest- 
of-oll  Putnam  Fodeless  Dyes  in  the 
exclusive  woter-soluble  inner-poc 

HERBS  ALL  YOU  DO! 

t.Take  inner-pac  from  package; 

2.  Drop  it  in  washer; 

3.  Put  cloth  in  washer! 

No  measuring,  no  mixing,  no  stirring,  no  straining,  no  mess 

Ask  tor  Putnam  Oyes  at  YOUR  FAVORITE  STORE  TODAY 


OAfiV  NEW  IMPROVED 
PUTNAM  OYES  IfAVe 
HANDS  AND  WASHCN  CltANt 


WRITE  rooAT  K»  FREE 

KXOCR  ON  MOOERN  {WEMG* 


MONROE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS'I 


Dry-cleaning  machine  will  be  installed 
in  laundry  centers  for  consumer  use. 


In  general,  the  guide  reriuires  an 
advertiser  to  explain  the  terms  of  his 
guarantee  fully  and  be  prepared  to  back 
it  up,  according  to  Gordon  Bivens,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  home  management 
at  Iowa  State  University. 

Specifically,  the  guide  says  a  guar¬ 
antee  should  show  clearly:  1.  what  if 
covers,  2.  length  of  the  guarantee,  3. 
how  it  will  bt*  honored,  4.  who  stands 
back  of  it,  and  5.  any  limitations  it 
might  have.  Also,  a  seller  must  not  ad¬ 
vertise  a  product  as  guaranteerl  unless 
he  can  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  guarantee. 

Here  are  the  interpretations  the  guide 
gives  certain  kinds  of  guarantees  often 
not  clear  in  meaning: 

A  “life”  or  “lifetime”  guarantee  refers 
to  the  life  of  the  purchaser,  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Glaims  such  as  “satisfaction  or  your 
money  back”  and  “10  days  free  trial” 
mean  the  customer  may  demand  and 
get  a  full  rebind,  unless  otherwise- 
stated  in  the  guarantee. 

Savings  guarantees,  such  as  “guaran- 
leed  to  save  you  50  per  cent,”  shoukl 
tell  what  the  .seller  will  do  if  the  saving 
is  not  realized. 


Automatic  Dry  Cleaning 

At  least  two  manufacturers  of  laun¬ 
dry  equipment  have  introduced  auto¬ 
matic  dry-cleaning  machines  to  be 
installed  in  coin-operated  laundry'  cen¬ 
ters.  The  cleaners  resemble  a  clothes 
dryer  or  washer-dryer.  They  will  dry 
elean  an  eight  pound  load  of  clothes  for 
$1.50  in  45  to  50  minutes.  The  garments 
are  said  to  emerge  wrinkle  free  and  re- 
(juire  only  touch  up  pressing.  The  home¬ 
maker  simply  in.serts  the  garments  and 
starts  the  machine.  The  cleaning  solvent 
is  supplied  by  the  machine. 


New  for  the  Home 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

domed  cover  and  heat  proof  detachable 
handle.  It  is  completely  immersible. 

The  base  can  produc-e  temperatures 
up  to  425 °F.  and  the  even  heat  is 
<iuickly  transmitted  to  every  square 
inch  of  the  skillet  simultaneously  be¬ 
cause  of  the  mirror  finish  on  the  match¬ 
ing  surfaces.  A  temperature  guide  at 
the  side  of  the  base  provides  a  ready 
reference  to  preparing  most  fowls. 

The  base  is  (juickly  cleaned  with  a 


damp  sponge.  It  has  black  heat  insu¬ 
lated  handles  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
to  the  table  as  a  serving  piece.  A  layer 
of  insulation  in  the  bottom  of  the  base 
provides  protection  for  table  surfaces. 

Guide  Clarifies  Guarantee 

When  you  buy  an  item  described  as 
“guaranteed”  the  word  itself  doesn’t 
mean  much— unless  you  know  the  “ifs, 
and’s,  and  hut’s”  connected  with  it.  For 
this  reason,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  set  up  a  guide  to  make  guar¬ 
antee  claims  more  meaningful. 


INSTANT-EASY 

DYEING 


ease/  as  f-2-3 
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period  of  greatest  growth.  Snacks  can 
and  should  contribute  to  the  over-all 
need  for  the  various  nutrients.  Foods 
supplying  only  empty  calories  (little  in 
the  way  of  nutrients)  should  be  avoided. 

We  must  modernize  our  nutrition 
teaching  in  line  with  new  research  de¬ 
velopments.  Encourage  the  faculty  and 
students  in  your  school  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  community  to  adopt— and 
practice  daily— these  new  dietary  sug¬ 
gestions.  Set  a  gcHxl  example  yourself 
and  let  the  protective  foods  protect 
you.  as  well  as  vour  students. 


References 

Food  Becomes  You.  Ruth  M.  Leverton; 
1960  Edition.  The  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Nutrition  for  You.  Robert  S.  G(xxlhart, 
M.D.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.  1958. 

Food,  The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
1959.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  VV'ashington  25,  D.  C. 

The  Heinz  Handbook  of  Nutrition.  The 
Blakiston  Division  of  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  1959. 


Protective  Foods 

(Continued  from  frage  34) 

so  that  the  amino  acid  deficiencies  of 
one  food  may  be  compensated  for  by 
the  amino  acids  c'ontained  in  another. 

Federal  enforcement  of  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  flour  and  certain  breads  with 
iron  and  the  B-V'itamins  has  greatly 
reduced  the  prevalence  of  i>ellagra 
and  beri-beri  in  this  country.  It  is 
hopetl  that  an  increased  use  of  foods 
supplying  the  poly-unsaturated  fats  will 
help  to  lower  the  incidence  of  coronary  _ 
heart  di.sease.  These  fcxKls  inchide  fish 
and  the  vegetable  oils— corn,  cotton  and 
soya  oil. 

The  American  Heart  .\ss<K’iation,  as 
well  as  the  New  York  City  Health  De¬ 
partment  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  RkkIs  t^ontaining  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  poly-unsaturated  fats 
be  substituted  for  a  substantial  part  of 
the  saturated  fat  in  the  diet  without 
increasing  the  calories.  Recent  research 
shows  that  by  making  this  easy  substi¬ 
tution  in  the  diet,  the  cholesterol  level 
in  the  blood  may  be  lowered.  Although 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  final  proof  that 
L-oronary  heart  disease  nn  iII  1h*  lessened, 
the  prudent  person  will  make  this  sim¬ 
ple  dietary  change. 

Recommended  Allowances 

The  recommended  dietary  allow¬ 
ances  of  f(XKl  which  have  Ix^mj  estab- 
lishetl  by  the  National  Research  Council 
are  guides  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
nutrition.  The  teen-age  girl  has  in- 
crea.sed  nutritional  needs  over  her 
m(xlerately  active  older  sister.  Her  rapid 
growth  spurt  starts  earlier  than  that  of 
the  boy  and  stops  sooner,  so  she  needs 
more  calories  when  she  is  13  to  15 
years  old  and  fewer  calories  in  the  later 
teen  years  as  she  approaches  the  adult 
level. 

Her  requirements  for  protein,  cal¬ 
cium,  iron,  riboflavin,  and  a.scorbic  acid 
throughout  the  teen  years  are  well 
alx)ve  the  adult  recpiirements.  The  Ixjy 
of  16  to  19  years  needs  somewhat  more 
calories  than  his  older  or  younger 
brother,  but  his  needs  for  protein, 
thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin,  and  ascw- 
bic  acid  are  considerably  higher. 

The  diets  of  teen-agers  must  lx* 
planned  carefully.  Both  boys  and  girls 
have  such  great  needs  for  protein,  the 
B-vitamins,  and  vitamin  C  that  they 
cannot  let  too  many  of  their  calories 
come  from  foods  which  contribute  none 
of  these  three  important  nutrients. 
F(xxls  containing  calcium,  vitamin  A, 
and  riboflavin  also  are  often  neglected. 

There  is  no  one  set  of  menus  which 
will  suit  everyone.  Adolescents  may 
need  more  food  than  that  eaten  in 
three  daily  meals,  especially  during  the 


^kii  eaCovei^ 

SILVER  \ 

TEA  &  COFFEE  ' 

VSERYICE 


To  Your  Class,  School 
or  Group  for  Selling 
All-Occasion  Cards 


DifL  B-50t  Bedford 


I  W*  wont  lo  (am  th«  Silver  Service  by  telliny  120 
I  Boxes  of  oll-occosion  greeting  cords  orKl  we  hove 
I  checked  the  plan  we  wish  to  use. 

I  n  Please  send  at  once,  on  6  weeks  credit,  your 
I  best  seller  assortment  of  120  boxes  of  oll-occo- 
j  sion  greeting  cords  to  sell  for  SI  .25  o  box.  As 
I  soon  os  we  send  in  oil  the  money  from  the  sole, 
I  we  understand  we  will  receive  the  Silver  Service. 

9  Samples  on  Approval— We  wish  to  see  som- 
es  of  the  cords  before  ordering.  Please  send 
I  at  once  2  boxes  of  samples  pn  approval. 


0fl«nmtl0ll 


SlgWtllft  of  iMChtf 
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NEWS  OF  Fashions,  \ 

Textiles,  Grooming  j 


Mrs.  Eisenhower  Gives  Dress 

Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  recently 
donated  a  formal  gown  to  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity’s  historic  costume  collection.  The 
gown  was  worn  by  Mrs.  Ei.senhower 
at  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  VV^inston  Chur¬ 
chill  in  1951  in  London. 

Dean  Helen  C.  Conoyer  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 
at  Cornell  is  shown  (left)  with  profes¬ 
sor  Elsie  McMurray,  acting  head  of  the 
textiles  and  clothing  department,  ad¬ 
miring  the  gown. 

Women's  Clubs  Sponsor  Contest 

The  scope  of  the  annual  nation-wide 
Fa.shion-Sewing  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  Vogue  Pattern  Service  will  be 
broadened  this  year,  to  include  a  spe¬ 
cial  Student  Division  Competition  for 
high  school  home  economics  students. 

Planned  as  a  dynamic  school-corn- 


FREE  cotton  bag  sewing  book 


12  illustrated  pages  packed  with 
clever  ideas  for  sewing  with 
cotton  bags  and  McCall’s  patterns 


Your  students  will  find  over  50  ideas  that  are 
fun  and  easy  to  make  with  McCall’s  latest 
patterns  and  today’s  attractive,  inexpensive 
cotton  bags. 


Free  copies  in  quantities  of  25  per  class  or 
group.  Use  the  coupon  in  the  Service  Section 
or  write  direct  to: 


NATIONAL.  COTTON  COUNCIL 
P.  O.  Box  9906  /  Memphis.  Tenn. 
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munity  activity,  the  expanded  contest 
is  designed  to  focus  favorable  public 
attention  on  the  important  work  Ireing 
done  today  in  home  economics  classes 
in  teaching  the  essential  home  arts. 
Working  in  close  cooperation  with 
schools,  women’s  clubs  affiliated  with 
the  General  Federation  will  act  as  spon¬ 
sors  for  local  student  contests  to  select 
the  ideal  costume  for  a  high  school 
student’s  dress-up  wardrolx*.  The  Stu¬ 
dent  Division  Contest  is  open  to  high 
sch(K)l  sttidents  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  who  are  now  studying 
or  who  have  studied  home  economics. 

Cotton  Coots  Are  Tops 

Cotton  rainwear  has  never  l>efore 
l>een  better  tailored  to  the  wishes  of 
the  college  and  young  career  set,  re¬ 
ports  the  National  (-otton  C’ouncil. 

Capes  are  outstanding  this  season 
and  the  roomy  l(K)k  is  the  important 
silhouette.  Poplin,  duck,  and  twill  are 
front  runners  for  the  casual  sports  capes, 
while  soft  corduroys,  prints  and  cotton 
tapestries  spark  the  more  sophisticated 
variety. 

Fingertip  and  seven-eighths-length 
bulky  coats  are  perfect  for  campus  and 
countr\  life  in  toned-down  colored  cot¬ 
ton  suede,  poplin,  duck,  and  corduroy. 
.\11  to  be  worn  over  sports  clothes.  Belted 
rainsuits  move  smoothly  from  campus 
to  town.  .\nd  matching  hoods  may  Ire 
either  attached  or  w'orn  separately. 

(Continued  on  pufie  o()) 


America’s 

’Himititr  fashion  center  for  bridal 
and  evening  fabrics,  offers  you 
the  latest  collection  of  exquisite 
satins,  laces,  silk  peau  de  soies, 
brocades,  velvets,  organdies,  taffetas, 
crowns,  hoops  and  many  exciting 
fashion  accessories — all  at  unusually 
low  prices. 

rtEE  . . .  beautiful  new 
catalog  with  dozens  of 
actual  swatches,  fashion 
tips,  advice  on  color 
coordination,  etc. 


SCHINFEID  *  SONS  103  Hattar  Straat  Da»t.r-31,Naw  Yark  3,  M.  Y.  L — __ 

Please  rush  me  your  free  catalog  with  special  introductory  offer. 
Name 


Mail  coupon 
today! 


A  Ixxrklet  planned  for  use  at  home  or 
in  classroom  discussion,  to  help  the 
young  hostess  gain  poise  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  party-giving. 

Teacher's  Guide  and  Wall  Chart  re¬ 
production  of  the  Cue  Sheet  avail¬ 
able  on  request. 

To  order  copies  of  V’ou’rc  Entertain¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  Wall  Chart  and 
Teacher's  Guide,  use  coupmn  serv¬ 
ice  section,  or  write  to: 


includes: 

•  How  to  plan  a  party 

•  Invitations 

•  Equipment  helpiers  —  Party  fcKKls 

•  Decorations 

•  Table  arrangements  and  accessories 

•  Table  settings  and  ways  to  serve 

•  C^are  and  handling  of  guests 

•  How  to  plan  with  a  group 

Ideas  the  student  can  try  out  on  her 
very  next  party— whether  her  own  or 
one  she  gives  with  others. 

Plus  a  Party  Cue  Sheet  listing  food 
ideas  and  accessories  for  six  favorite 
get-togethers:  Buffet,  After  The  Date, 
Formal  Tea,  “Come  For  Dessert,” 
Bridal  Shower,  Patio  Picnic. 


Rain  cap*  in  r*d  cotton  poplin; 
photo.  National  Cotton  Council. 


CHESTER,  PENNSYI.V.\NIA 
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/  FABRIC  <t  your  fingertips! 
/  Swatches  for  your  Selection  I 
/tO»  CASH  DISCOUNT! 

DESIGNERS  FABRICS -m; 

Ghfts  Horn#  Economics  Ttochors 
and  Studonts  tho  unique  advan¬ 
tage  of  fabric  purchases  from  a 
complete  Foshion-Folio  of  the  new¬ 
est  IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC  wool¬ 
ens,  cottons,  silks,  rayons  and  all 
synthetics...  skillfully  presented  by 
your  own  Fabric-Fashion  Director, 
Janet  Gaines. 

Fabrics  of  Distinction/ 

8  mailings  yearly  —  over  100 
generous-sized  swatches  you  can 
actually  feel!  Complete  fabric 
information.  Professional  advice 
on  colors,  styles  and  proper  care 
and  use  of  fabrics.  Also  300  basic 
staple  fabrics  to  select  from  at 
10%  cash  discount! 

Savings/  10%  cash  dis¬ 
count  on  all  fabrics  purchased 
and  .  .  .  WE  Pay  the  Postage! 
Quality  fabrics — sensibly  priced 
— AND  .  .  .  Semi-annual  ware¬ 
house  clearance  sales  ...  True 
values  and  honest  savings!  Time 
payment  plan  easily  arranged! 

Speedy  Service/  orders  mied 

and  shipped  promptly.  As  service 
extras  ...  all  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  patterns  available.  AND 
.  .  .  covered  belts,  buttons  and 
all  sewing  notions! 

It's  smart  to 
BUY- BV- MAIL 

frtm^. _ 

DESIGNERS  FABRICS^ 

623  Davis  S*.(PH761)  Evanston,  IN. 
Join  Today!  Annual  subscription 
is  $3.00  . . . 

(—1  U.M  Si^Mri^M 
^  Fm  it  MclsttW. 


CHECK  MONEy  ORDER 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

(please  print) 

CITY 

ZONE  STATE 

For  Dry,  Sensitive  Skin 

Three  new  products  called  Vitamin 
Beauty  have  been  introduced  by  Coty 
for  around-the-clock  skin  treatment. 
There  is  a  lubricating  cream,  moistur¬ 
izer,  and  a  hand  and  body  lotion.  It  is 


This  trio  of  now  preparations  from  Coty 
includes  cream  and  moisturizing  lotions. 


claimed  that  these  products  help  restore 
oils  that  have  been  depleted  through 
steam  heat,  exposure  to  sun  and  salt 
water,  and  through  the  normal  physio¬ 
logical  processes  of  maturing  skin.  Dry, 
sensitive  skin  is  one  of  the  most  plagu¬ 
ing  beauty  problems  of  the  American 
woman,  say  the  makers. 

Three  New  Preparations 

Tussy  Cosmetics  has  also  brought  out 
three  new  preparations.  They  are  a  dry 
skin  cleanser,  facial  mask,  and  throat 
oil. 

Facial  masks  have  returned  to  pop¬ 
ularity  and  are  much  more  pleasant  to 
use  than  the  old  fa.shioned  ones.  Tussy 
claims  theirs  has  a  special  ingredient 
which  counteracts  any  drying  effect. 

The  throat  oil  is  said  to  contain 
generous  amounts  of  vitamin  A  and  hor¬ 
mones.  The  dry  skin  cleanser  is  rich  in 
oils  and  lanolin. 


Tussy't  N«w  Facial  Masqua  is  light  tex- 
turad  pink  craam  which  spreads  easily. 


Special... 


GEARED 

SUlinG'AUlAY 

Magnetic 
Can  Opener 

The  two  little  gears 
on  Swing -A -Way  Can 
Openers  guarantee 
perfect  performance . . . 
every  time.  Easier, 
smoother,  positive  cut¬ 
ting  and  extra  long  life. 
Magnetic  Lid-Lifter 
picks  up  cut  out  lid. 
Choice  of  red,  white 
or  yellow  enamel. 


Retail  ^3.98 

special  low  price  to  home  economists 
see  coupon  on  page  65 


America’s  favorite  can  opener 

SWING -A- WAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
4100  Beck  Avenue  •  Saint  Louia  16,  Mo. 
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Why  Home  Economics? 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

of  the  short  cuts:  in  personal  care  and  grooming,  home 
management  and  buymanship.  Shell  also  want  to  learn 
how  to  manage  and  budget  her  time.  There’s  so  much 
to  do  and  such  a  short  time  to  do  it  in,  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  that  each  activity  requires  careful  planning. 

“The  home  economist  can  correlate  her  subject  with 
every  subject  taught  in  high  school,  and  can  follow 
that  up  in  college  life  and  later  in  the  business  world. 
In  fact,  a  course  in  home  economics  will  enable  her  to 
know  Ijetter  how  to  get  along  with  others  and  add  to 
her  chances  of  getting  a  good  job.” 


A  student:  “The  college  I  plan  to  attend  does 
not  require  home  economics,  so  why  should  I 
take  it?'* 


“Any  elective  in  school,  unless  one  wishes  to  pursue 
that  particular  area,  is  not  a  requirement  for  college 
entrance.  I  do  say,  however,  that  home  economics  is  a 
personal  requirement  for  college.  A  girl  who  has  taken 
a  home  economics  course  in  high  school  is  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  care  of  her  personal  and  physical  needs 
while  in  college,  independent  of  her  family.” 


A  taxpayer:  “//  doesn't  seem  right  to  spend 
our  tax  dollars  teaching  children  about  broken 
homes  and  divorce." 


“The  taxpayer’s  dollar  is  u.sed  to  provide  experiences 
in  home  ewnomics  which  add  to  and  elaborate  u|wn 
those  provided  at  home.  It  is  (possible  that  the  taxpayer 
needs  to  be  educated  and  alerted  to  the  needs  of  youth. 
Today’s  adolescent  is  well  aware  of  broken  homes  and 
divorce,  and  is  extremely  concerned  about  her  future. 
The  home  economist  cannot  ignore  these  areas  because 
she  is  concerned  with  the  family  and  its  happiness. 
Back-to-school  night  is  a  good  opportunity  to  convey 
to  parents  and  taxpayers  the  scope  of  home  economics.” 


An  appliance  merchant:  “Home  economics 
is  good  for  my  business;  the  girls  see  new 
equipment  in  class,  tell  their  parents  about  it 
and  the  next  thing  you  know  I've  made  a  sale. 
Rut  should  we  make  our  children  discontented 
with  what  they  have  at  home  by  showing  them 
all  this  fancy  equipment?" 

“The  equipment  used  in  the  home  economics  de¬ 
partment  can  be  found  in  most  of  today’s  homes.  Girls 
are  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  use  equipment 
which  will  some  day  help  them  to  make  wise  choices. 
The  opportunity  is  provided  not  only  to  talk  about 
brand  names  but  to  make  comparisons.  Products  are 
tested  and  compared.  Opinions  can  be  formed,  not 
from  hearsay,  but  from  experience.” 
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Abbott  Laboratories 

North  Chkogo,  llliNoit 

Plea««  send  me  a  copy  of  your  brochure,  lml>or/tnt  Ftcis  About  the  Diilary 
H tbits  of  Crouiug  Tffntxrrs. 


(100)  PHE  2-61 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

112B  Sixteonth  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  us  free  booklet — "What  Little  Rats  Drink”  ...  a  discussion  of  some 
of  the  nutritional  aspects  of  soft  drinks.  (Sample  copy  free  and  after  you  have 
seen  it,  if  you  can  use  it,  we  can  provide  up  to  JO  without  charge.) 


Street  or  R.  D. 
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CHAS.  A.  BENNETT  CO.,  INC. 

1251  Duroe  BwiMing,  Poorio,  Illinois 


0  Family  Nursing  R  Child  Care  $4  8d 
0  Young  Living  .  #3.76 

0  Homemaking  for  Teen-Agers. 

Honk  1  ( I960  Rev  )  #4.60 

0  Homemaking  for  Tren-.Xgcrs, 

liook  2  .  *3  24 

0  Mealtime  .  #4  96 

Name  .  — . - 

School  N.nrw. 

School  Address _  _ 


0  Dress  (I960  Rev.) .  #4  96 

0  llennrtt  Home  F.ronomica 

Catalog .  Free 

0  Send  ropy  Ladies  Glovemaking  Free 
0  Send  billed  on  30-day  examination 

0  Send  postpaid  S -  enclosed 

0  Send  C  O  D. 


tatc - -  -- 
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Better  Light  Better  Sight  Bureau,  Dept.  LBL>2 

P.O.  Box  1647,  Grand  Control  Station,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  home  economics  teaching  aids  for  classroom  use.  (Sorry, 
Hot  titiltblf  to  students  or  to  subscribers  outside  the  U.S.A,f 


My  N  am«_ 


School  Name _ 

School  Address- 


(fdetse  pnut) 


_ _ _ County _ State _  .  _ 

(Please  do  not  write  in  the  space  below.) 
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BONNE  BELL  TEACHING  AIDS 

Clovalaiid  7,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  Rood  grooming  teaching  aids: 

_  student  booklets,  "BEAUTY  BASICS" 

(maximum  quantity.  100) 

(  )  Lecture  Guide 


Cl 


Name 

(please  print) 

i^hnnl  nr  Ornanization _ 

<ttreot 

City 

Zone  State 

(144)  PHE  2-61 
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are  all  you  need  to  get 
the  FREE  and  low-cost 
teaching  aids  on  these 
pages 


Fill  out  the  coupons,  clip,  and 
mail  in  one  envelope  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


On  Your  Feet 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

tant  to  fit  the  front  before  fitting  the  heel.  People  gen¬ 
erally  don’t  have  heel  trouble.  Corn.s  and  callouses 
appear  on  toes. 

Never  walk  out  of  the  store  wearing  the  shoes  you’ve 
just  bought.  Take  them  home  for  a  “test  run"  on  the 
carpet.  If  you  like,  you  may  keep  the  soles  unmarred 
by  pulling  a  pair  of  old  socks  over  the  shoes  while 
you’re  testing.  Walk  around  the  house  until  you  know 
how  the  shoes  really  feel. 

Another  way  to  judge  fit  is  to  make  a  tracing  of  the 
outline  of  your  foot.  Compare  this  tracing  with  the 
shape  of  the  shoe  you  are  contemplating.  If  the  shoe 
fits,  wear  it.  If  it  doesn’t,  don’t! 

Basic  Ground  Rules 

Here’s  a  check  list  of  interest  and  use  to  all  shoe 
wearers: 

1.  Change  often,  twice  a  day  if  you  can. 

2.  Wear  rubber  heels. 

3.  Keep  shoes  straight  in  sole  and  heel. 

4.  Avoid  metal  eyelets  which  hit  prominent  surfaces 
on  top  of  foot. 

5.  Avoid  open  Ghillie  ties.  Have  tongues  in  oxfords. 

6.  Avoid  mesh  shoes  if  there  are  any  unusual  foot 
deformities. 

7.  Check  insides  of  shoes  for  breaks  in  linings,  nail 
heads  in  soles  and  under  heels. 

8.  If  the  size  of  your  feet  differs,  fit  the  larger  foot. 
Tighten  the  other  shoe  with  an  insole  or  filler. 

9.  Use  shoe  trees. 

10.  Use  a  good  lanolin-type  polish  on  leather  shoes. 

1 1 .  VV’ear  overshoes  on  rainy  days. 

Last  and  most  important,  don’t  suit  your  eyes— fit 
your  feet! 

Young  Feet 

Children’s  feet  grow  at  an  astonishing  rate  and 
require  regular  attention.  A  visit  to  a  podiatrist  annu¬ 
ally  is  advisable.  For  example,  young  people  from  12 
to  15  may  require  shoe  replacements  every  4  or  5 
months.  If  they  are  improperly  shod  and  fitted,  they 
may  react  in  a  number  of  ways.  Some  may  be  reluctant 
to  walk,  run,  or  play.  Others  may  indicate  fatigue, 
lethargy,  even  irritability.  Shoes  that  hurt  may  cause  a 
child  to  limp,  favoring  one  foot.  This  may  throw 
general  carriage  and  posture  out  of  alignment  and 
cause  “growing  pains”  and  cramps  anywhere  from  the 
ankles  up  to  the  head  and  neck. 

.  The  shoes  themselves  may  show  you  signs  of  poor 
fitting.  Run-over  heels  are  an  instance  of  this.  You 
may  also  observe  that  a  child  walks  with  a  toeing-out 
gait  or  a  bulging  of  the  ankles  on  the  inner  sides.  A  ' 
peculiar  walk  may  be  telling  you  that  the  child’s  shoes 
do  not  fit. 

Factors  which  may  cause  shoes  to  be  improper  for 
children  are: 

1.  Incorrect  styling,  such  as  loafers,  moccasins,  cow- 
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boy  boots,  casuals  and  sneakers,  worn  constantly. 

2.  Improper  last  for  the  individual  foot.  Stitching, 
seaming,  perforations  and  cutouts  at  mobile  areas, 
where  such  styling  may  cause  bone  or  soft  tissue  dam¬ 
age.  Lack  of  counters.  Shoes  that  are  too  light  or  too 
heavy,  too  rigid  or  too  flexible.  Shoes  with  short  vamps 
and  thin  soles. 

3.  Improper  fit.  Both  feet  should  be  measured  and 
fitted  for  any  difiFerences  between  them.  Shoe  sizes  are 
not  changed  often  enough  for  the  majority  of  children, 
who  outgrow  shoes  before  they  wear  out.  Because  the 
foot  is  still  plastic  and  in  the  formative  state,  and  be¬ 
cause  children  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  foot  deformities  may  result  from  inattention. 

4.  Improper  wear,  such  as  run-over  heels,  hurst 
seams,  thin  soles. 

5.  Improper  stocking  size.  A  child’s  stockings  must 
l>e  about  I*"  longer  than  the  big  toe.  Short  stockings 
tend  to  cramp  toes.  Outsize  stockings  bunch  and  cause 
blisters. 

6.  Hand-me-down  shoes. 

7.  Shopping  without  the  child. 

For  Happier’ Foot 

There  is  agreement  among  authorities  that  foot 
health  education  deserves  stronger  emphasis  in  our 
schools.  In  fact,  it  has  been  established  that  wherever 
parents  and  teachers  have  been  made  aware  of  proper 
foot  care  by  podiatrists  and  physicians,  vast  improve¬ 
ments  have  resulted. 

Naturally,  special  conditions  demand  special  treat¬ 
ment.  But  here  are  ten  good  basic  health  rules  for 
everyone  to  follow. 

1.  Cleanliness  first.  Feet  should  be  washed  once  a 
day  with  soap  and  warm  water.  The  use  of  a  hand 
brush  or  washcloth  helps  to  stimulate  circulation, 
scuff  off  old  skin  and  keep  the  nails  in  good  condition. 
Dry  thoroughly,  rub  briskly  and  massage  for  better 
circulation. 

2.  Change  often.  Never  wear  the  same  shoes  two 
days  in  a  row.  Change  socks  or  st(X'kings  once  or  twice 
a  day. 

3.  Trim  toenails  properly.  Cut  them  straight  across 
and  not  shorter  than  the  flesh. 

4.  Wear  the  right  shoes— for  you  and  the  type  of 
activity— preferably  of  all-leather,  Ixith  soles  and  uppers. 

5.  Proper  fit.  Be  sure  to  wear  the  proper  size,  the 
proper  last  of  shoe.  Make  sure  stocking  size  is  right  too. 

6.  Exercise.  Wriggle  your  toes  and  limber  up  your 
feet.  They  have  muscles,  as  the  rest  of  the  body  has. 

7.  Don’t  get  your  feet  wet  if  you  can  help  it.  Don’t 
let  them  stay  wet  with  perspiration. 

8.  Walk  properly.  Cultivate  good  posture  and  give 
your  feet  correct  all-leather  support  with  the  right 
shoes. 

9.  Be  alert.  Examine  your  feet  at  frequent  intervals 
to  guard  against  ailments. 

10.  Be  careful  and  take  care.  Don’t  be  a  “bathroom 
surgeon,”  doctoring  younself.  If  your  feet  need  atten¬ 
tion,  consult  a  podiatrist  or  your  family  doctor. 

(Continued  on  iMge  54) 


BISSELL,  INC. 

Grandi  RapMs,  Mkfci^aN 

Please  send  nse  quantity  as  checked  below 

_ #30  Grand  Rapids  Carpet  Sweeper  @  $S.tO  ea.  in  turquoise,  green  or 

black  (Circle  Color) ; 

_ #300  22-oz.  Rug  Shampoo  @  $.94  ea.; 

_ #331  Vj-gal.  Rug  Shampoo  @  $2.02  ea.; 

_ #334  gallon  Rug  Shampoo  $3.4$  ea.; 

_ #310  22-OZ.  Moth  Proofing  Rug  Shampoo  @  $1.1$  ea.; 

_ #321  Moth  Proofing  Rug  Shampoo  $2.49  ea.; 

_ #901  Upholstery  Kit  iS,  $1.30  ea.; 

_ #233  Automatic  Shampoo  Master  0  $4.30  ea.; 

_ #233  Automatic  Shampoo  Master  and  Upholstery  Kit  ^  $6.30  ea.; 

_ #430  6-oz.  Magnelon  Dust  Mop  @  $2.49  ea.; 

_ #453  4-0*.  Magnelon  Dust  Mop  ^  $1.99  ea.; 

_ #301  Sponge  Master  Mop  fit}  $1.99  ea.; 

_ FREE  Betty  Bissell  Book  of  Home  Cleaning  with  order  for  23  for  $5.00 

_ FREE  $-page,  4-color  Arlene  Francis  Booklet 

_ FREE  Bissell  Rug  and  Carpet  Care  Recipe  Folder 

_ FREE  A  House  is  to  Live  In 


Enclosed  is  check  Q  or  money  order  Q  for  $ . 


Name. 


(pifsse  print) 


Address. 


City. 


-Zone. 


_State_ 


(lit)  PHI  1-«1 


□  Wall  Poster 


CLING  PEACH  ADVISORY  BOARD 

153  Morkwt  Strwwt 
S«M  Franciac*  5,  Cwlifonsio 

Please  send  me  free  the  following  teaching  aids: 

Q  Reprints  of  ad  □  Teacher’s  Manual 

□  Quantity  Recipes 

□  Movie  or  Q  Filmstrip  with  Q  33  1-3  rpm  record  or  Q  Mimeograph 

script  and  _  recipe  folders  for  use  (date  preferred) _  or 

(second  choice  date) _ 

Name _ 

School _ 

Address _ 

City _ 


-Zone. 


-State. 


(130)  PHf  a-*1 


CO-ED 

33  Wott  4and  St.,  Now  York  3«,  N.  Y. 


I*lrji4e  enler  my  order  for 


uh«rripli«Mio  to  Co-ed*  lo  begin  with  the  Januarar 


1%I  iaaue.  I  underatand  that,  with  an  order  for  10  or  more  Co-ed  aubacriptiona,  I  ahall 
rrreive  my  own  deak  ropy  of  Prmcticml  Mom^  Eromomics  Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed  each 
month  without  rharge. 


r~l  Tentative  Order  (may  be  reviaeill. 


r*l  Final  Order  (aend  bill  later). 


( pieo$e  print) 


Subarriptiona:  hOd  per  atudent  per  aenieater  (S  iaauea)  for  five  or  more  copiea  to  one 
atidreaa;  1-4  «uba4'riptiona  a«dd  $mi  full-year  baaia  onlv,  11.50  each  per  year. 

(134)  PHI  2^1 


Designers  Fabrics-Buy-Mail 

623  Davit  St.  (PH  661)  Cvanttesi,  III. 


Enclosed  is  $3.00  for  my  Annual  Subscription.  Sub¬ 
scription  includes  fashion  fabric  folios,  fashion  news 
letters,  sewing  tips  and  pattern  suggestions. 

Check _  .Money  Order  ______ 


JZoiic- 


.State. 


(143)  PHI  2-61 
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Many  of  the  teaching  aids 
on  these  pages  are 

EXCLUSIVE 

with 

Practical 

and  offered  for 

ONE-TIME-ONLY! 

So  be  sure  to  order  your 
teaching  aids  NOW  from 
Practical's  pages! 

Clip  coupons  and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Foot  Exercises 

Foot  exercises  can  bring  soothing  relief  to  tired  and 
aching  feet.  Walking  is  excellent  exercise  but  it  does 
not  always  stretch  some  of  the  cramped  aching  foot 
muscles.  These  recommendations  are  for  normal  feet. 
Feet  which  are  abnormal  in  any  way  should  have  the 
attention  of  a  foot  specialist.  All  exercises  should  be 
built  up  gradually. 

1.  Correct  Foot  Position  in  Standing  and  Walking. 
The  feet  should  point  straight  ahead  and  l)e  parallel 
with  each  other.  This  helps  to  transmit  the  weight  of 
the  body  directly  through  the  ankle  joints  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  on  the  arches. 

2.  Rising  on  Toes.  Standing  with  the  feet  parallel, 
six  to  eight  inches  apart,  rise  on  the  tiptoes  and  return 
slowly  counting  to  10.  This  exercises  the  strong  leg 
muscles  and  strengthens  the  foot  muscles,  helping  to 
relieve  the  rigidity  of  the  ankle  and  long  arch. 

3.  Outward  Roll.  Standing  with  feet  parallel  and 
about  six  inches  apart,  roll  the  feet  outward  about  15 
to  20  times  so  that  the  weight  comes  on  the  outside 
lK)rder  of  the  foot.  Lift  the  inner  and  under  part  of  the 
feet  clear  of  the  floor  at  each  roll.  This  helps  to  relieve 
the  strain  of  the  inner  longitudinal  arch  and  tones  iip 
the  muscles  of  the  outer  arch. 

4.  Foot  Circling. 'Sitting  on  chair  with  right  leg 
over  left  knee,  or  sitting  flat  on  the  floor,  lx*nd  the  right 
f(K)t  down,  in  and  up.  Repeat  10  or  15  times.  Then 
reverse  position  and  bend  the  left  foot  down,  in  and 
up.  Repeat.  This  helps  to  relieve  the  stiffness  «)f  the 
ankle-arch  joint. 

5.  Grasping  with  Toes.  Sitting  in  a  relaxed  position, 
grasp  with  the  toes  and  try  to  pick  up  a  turkish  towel, 
marble  or  pencil.  This  keeps  the  toes  agile  and 
strengthens  the  arch  across  the  hall  of  the  feet. 

6.  .\nkle  Bending.  Sitting  on  the  floor  with  legs 
straight  ahead,  IhmkI  the  feet  upward  as  far  as  possible 
10  or  15  times.  This  strengthens  the  calf  of  the  leg  and 
the  heel  muscles. 

7.  Balancing  with  Feel  Crossed.  Stand  stiff  kneed, 
with  legs  crossed,  feet  parallel,  three  or  four  inches 
apart.  Weight  should  lx  divided  evenly  between  both 
feet.  Hold  position  for  one  minute.  Reverse.  This 
brings  into  use  every  muscle  of  balance. 

8.  Foot  Bending.  Sitting  on  the  floor  with  legs 
straight  ahead,  turn  the  bottoms  of  the  feet  closeb 
together.  Repeat  10  times.  Do  not  bend  the  knees. 
This  helps  to  strengthen  the  arch  and  tone  up  the  big 
muscles. 

9.  Raising  Toes.  Stand  with  feet  parallel  and  bend 
the  t(xs  upward  as  far  as  po.ssible  and  return  to  the 
fl(H)r  slow'ly.  This  helps  to  strengthen  the  t(x  muscles 
as  well  as  those  of  the  ftxt. 

Literature  on  foot  care  is  available  to  teachers  by 
writing  to  the  Podiatry  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  30  Central  Park  South,  New  York  19,  N.  Y, 
Bulk  quantities  for  distribution  to  clas.ses  are  available 
if  the  request  is  made  on  school  stationer\  .  .Available 
literature  includes:  Basic  Foot  Ileaith  Rtiic.s,  General 
Foot  Care,  Child  Foot  Care. 
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News  About 

Canadian  Home  Economists 

By  BETTY  KIRBY 

Rachel  Beaudoin,  head  of  the  department  of  home 
economics.  University  of  Montreal,  served  as  the  com¬ 
mentator  on  a  program  presented  on  a  French  tele¬ 
vision  network  dedicated  to  a  career  in  dietetics.  At 
first  the  camera  followed  a  student  through  her  studies 
at  a  university  and  then  at  work  in  a  hospital. 

Jean  Byers  resigned  her  position  as  manager  of  the 
Seal  of  Approval  Department  of  Chatelaine  Magazine. 
lean  went  to  England. 

Geraldine  Daymin,  a  1960  home  economics  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Betty  Bright  Department  at  Consumers  Gas  Co. 

Ruth  Frees  has  been  appointed  home  economist  for 
Toronto’s  new  TV  station. 

Helen  Gagen  resigned  her  position  as  Canadian 
home  economist  for  Corning.  Helen  is  now  teaching 
home  economics  at  Oakville  Trafalgar  High  Schcxil. 

Ethel  Green,  formerly  of  .Ann  .Adams  Homecrafts,  is 
now  home  economist  for  Reynolds  .Advertising  .Agency 
in  Toronto. 

Connie  Kinnear,  formerly  home  economist  with 
Toronto  Hydro  has  resigned  her  position.  Connie  is 
working  on  her  M..A.  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Dorothy  Pearson  resigned  as  head  of  the  nutrition 
department  at  Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  India  where  she  planned  to  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  at  one  of 
the  Universities. 

Laura  Pepper,  chief,  c'onsumer  .section,  production 
and  marketing  branch.  Department  of  Agriculture,  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  degree  from  Mount  Allkson  Uni¬ 
versity, 

Ixmise  Poole  has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the 
department  of  household  science,  Macdonald  Institute, 
Guelph.  Louise  is  teaching  home  economics  in  Whitby 
High  School. 

Betty  Upton,  of  the  faculty  of  household  science. 
University  of  Toronto,  studied  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  during  the  spring  and  summer  sessions. 

Janet  Wardlaw,  of  the  faculty  of  household  .science, 
Universits  of  Toronto,  has  been  awarded  a  Mead 
Johnson  Scholarship  in  dietetics  by  the  .American 
Dietetic  .Association  and  for  the  year  is  on  sabbatical 
leave  to  study  for  her  Ph.D.  in  Nutrition.  She  attenderl 
the  summer  session  at  Columbia  University,  and  is 
now  attending  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Miscellaneous 

Travelers  to  Europe  last  summer  were  Connie  Dunn 
and  Mary  Rouat  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
Pierrette  Benoit  of  General  Foods,  and  Isobel  Locker¬ 
bie  of  the  Canadian  Diabetic  .Association. 

The  Canadian  Home  Economics  Association  now 
has  permanent  headquarters  at  78  Sparks  Street,  Ot¬ 
tawa  4,  Canada.  Mrs.  Irene  /.  Bruce  is  employetl  as 
secretary. 


FRE  E I  frOtn^sJUnj^  CyDck&tU*  MmI  ninnln*  ^*lnp 

Pleaa«  Mnd...free  copies  of  booklet  on  Meal  PlanninR.  (Limit 
35  copies.)  Also,  please  send  filmstrip  requested  below  for  free 
showinp  on  thort-term  loan  basis. 

Betty  Crockers  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  45 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 

□  "Mealtime  Can  Be  Magic"  Filmstrip 


Ist  choice  date 

Nam# 

.  -  2nd  choice  date  - 

School _ 

Address 

City 

Zone  State 

□  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip  at  $5.00  each 
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McCMW-NILl  lOOK  CO. 

School  Dept. 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36.  New  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  Of'B^CnockeA 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

With  order  of  10  or  more  l.ooscleaf  Text  Edition 
.opies  you  sill  receive  your  own  desk  copy  without 
charge. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  the  Text 

Edition  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book,  at 
$i  13  per  copy  including  postage.  If  order  is  for 
lU  or  more,  I  will  receive  an  extra  copy  FREE. 

Name _ _ 


Address- 
City _ 


-Zone. 


-State _ 
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HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPIES  OF'BcKijOioclaitV 
FIVE  SPECIALTY  COOK  BOOKS 

Please  send  me  the  number  of  copies  marked 
below  of  Betty  Crocker’s  five  specialty  cook 
books  at  $.79  |ter  copy  plus  iHMtage.  If  order 
is  for  10  or  more  of  any  one  hook.  1  will  receive 
my  own  desk  copy  of  that  book  FltE)ET. 


Name... 
School- - 

Address- 


■t«y  ClKkw't  GmS  tot  [*t|  CMk  ImIi 
•ctly  Crvckef  GviSe  Is  Casv  IslefUtsMf 
•«tty  CfMkw's  OiMMf  Hi  Tve  Ceoli  OmIi 

s««y  CiKkw't  Cms  twk  tw  Ssyt  MS  c«i»  City  .  _  Zone  State  _ _ 

•etty  CitciMt't  Patty  tast  □  Bill  Me.  □  Payment  Encloted.  Pub.  Pays  Postafe 
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"BettiiOuDckeA^ 

FILM  LIBRARY 

BETTY  CROCKER  FILM  LIBRARY 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Blvd. 
Minneapolis  26,  Minnesota 
I  wi^  to  ahow  the  following  filmatripa  (on 
ahort-term  loan  basia)  on  datea  indicated. 


1st  Choice  Date  2nd  Choke  Deta 


1 _ PIE 


2- 

YEAST  BREADS 

3. 

MUFFINS 

4. 

BATTER  BREADS 

5. 

BISCUITS 

6._ 

BEAUTIFUL  CAKES 

7. 

FROSTINGS 

8. 

CHIFFON  ANGEL  CAKES 

9. 

COOKY  WISE 

10. 

_ MEAL  PLANNING  _ 

Nama_. 

School 


Add  ress _ _ 

City  _ _ _ Zone _ State _ _ 

Q  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip(s)  checked  above  at  $5.00  each. 
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TEACHING 

AIDS 


Yours... 

FREE  or  at  low-cost 


Just  fill  out  the  coupons 
on  these  pages, 
clip,  and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42n(l  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

When  yon  send  in  Practical  coupons  . .  .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


New  Books 


Building  Your  Home  Life,  by  Inez  Wallace  and  Bernice 
Brown  McCullar,  550  pp.,  $4.40,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

Another  fine  hook  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  of  homemaking.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  help¬ 
ing  the  students  to  evaluate  all  sources  of  information 
and  to  apply  what  she  learns  to  her  own  life.  Units 
covered  include  family  life  and  relationships,  child 
care,  good  grooming,  entertaining,  and  home  nursing. 

Essentials  of  Family  Living,  by  Ruth  M.  HwAin,  282 
pp.,  $5.75,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  basic  text  for  a  family  life  course  for  male 
and  female  college  students.  It  has  been  written  in 
the  belief  that  emotional  maturity,  which  is  neces.sary 
for  happy  and  productive  living,  can  be  acquired 
through  an  understanding  of  oneself,  an  appreciation 
of  adult  responsibilities,  and  an  awareness  of  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  others. 

Betty  Crocker’s  Party  Book,  176  pp.,  $1.(K),  Golden 
Press,  New  York,  N.  Y.— order  from  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  Dept.  35,  400  Second  Avenue  South,  Minneap¬ 
olis  1,  Minnesota. 

This  attractive  Ijook  tells  how  to  plan  and  prepare 
for  every  kind  of  party:  for  holidays,  club  meetings, 
weddings,  anniversaries,  birthdays,  and  just  spur-of- 
the-moment  occasions. 

Homemaking  for  Teen-Agers,  Book  I  (Revi.sed)  by 
Irene  E.  McDermott  and  Florence  W.  Nicholas,  494 
pp.,  $4.60,  Gharles  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

This  popular  text  for  young  homemaking  students 
has  been  completely  revised  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  changing  pattern  of  home  economics  educa¬ 
tion.  Greater  emphasis  has  been  given  to  relationships, 
to  the  teen-ager  herself,  and  to  home  and  family  living. 
The  nutrition,  foods,  and  clothing  sections  have  been 
brought  up  to  date. 

Ten  basic  teaching  units  provide  the  instructor  with 
a  completely  flexible  text.  The  order  of  presentation 
can  be  easily  arranged  according  to  the  individual 
school  program. 

Designing  Apparel  Through  the  Flat  Pattern,  by 
Ernestine  Kopp,  \3ttorina  Rolfo,  and  Beatrice  Zeliii, 
32.5  pp.,  $10.00,  Fairchild  Publications,  New  York  3, 
New  York. 

A  textbook  of  equal  value  to  students,  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  designers,  and  patternmakers,  this  spiral-lxrund 
book  has  complete  information  on  using  the  basic 
sloper  to  design  clothing.  Detailed  sketches  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  pattern  designing  are  given  throughout  the 
book. 
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Booklets 

Worth  Reading 

Singer  Fashion  Library,  12  booklets,  paper  backed 
with  spiral  plastic  binding,  25  c'ents  each.  The  set  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  fashion  and  four  decorating  books— How 
to  .Make  Curtains,  Valances,  Draperies,  Bedspreads; 
How  to  Lay  Out  a  Pattern  and  Cut,  How  to  Fit,  How 
to  Make  Seams  and  Finishes,  How  to  Make  Sleeves, 
How  to  Make  Buttonholes  and  Pockets,  How  to  Make 
Collars  and  Finished  Necklines,  How  to  Make  Zipper 
Closures,  and  How  to  Make  Belts  and  Hems.  Each 
booklet  is  graphically  illustrated  with  how-to  diagrams. 
Instructions  are  given  in  step-by-step  methods  in  sim¬ 
ple,  easy  to  understand  language.  The  booklets  can  be 
purchased  at  Singer  Sewing  Centers. 

Dietetics  as  a  Profession,  The  American  Dietetic 
Association,  620  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11, 
Ill.;  35  cents  a  copy,  reduced  rates  on  quantity  orders. 
Describes  the  various  careers  in  the  field  of  dietetics, 
points  up  the  need  for  dietitians  and  nutritionists  and 
lists  the  educational  requirements. 

Handbook  of  Household  Equipment  Terminology, 
.\merican  Home  Economics  Association,  16(M)  20  Street, 
N,  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C.;  50  cents.  A  c'ompilation 
of  generic  terms  often  used  in  reference  to  major  appli¬ 
ances.  Included  are  terms  used  in  connection  with  gas 
and  electric  ranges,  gas  and  electric  refrigerators,  fo<Kl 
freezers,  dishwashers,  washers,  dryers,  and  ironers. 

Buying  Your  Home  Sewing  Machine,  Home  and 
(harden  Bulletin  38,  USDA,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Single  copies  free.  This  publication  discusses  consid¬ 
erations  in  making  a  choice  of  a  sewing  machine  that 
will  meet  present  and  future  family  needs.  Features  of 
various  types  of  machines  are  described  and  checklists 
are  given  so  that  the  purchaser  may  evaluate  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine  according  to  her  needs. 

How  to  Pack  a  Better  Lunch,  Ticonderoga  Pub¬ 
lishers,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N,  Y.  Single 
copies  20  cents  each,  reduced  rates  on  quantity  orders. 
Lists  many  types  of  sandwich  fillings,  Sitlads,  desserts, 
and  beverages.  Gives  hints  on  planning  lunches,  pack¬ 
ing  them,  and  erpiipping  the  lunch  box. 

Family  Fare,  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin,  No.  1, 
USDA,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
.\griculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Single  copies  free. 
A  compact,  comprehensive  guide  to  feeding  the  family. 
This  new  edition  gives  up-to-date  information  on  nutri¬ 
tion,  food  planning,  buying,  storing,  preparation  of 
focxls,  cookery  principles,  and  a  variety  of  recipes.  It 
was  prepared  by  home  economists  in  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  to  meet  requests  of  homemakers  for 
a  practical,  convenient  aid  in  applying  latest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nutrition  and  food  management  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  job  of  preparing  family  meals  in  the  home  kitchen. 


6«rb«r  Pro«liKts  Company,  Dopt.  611>1 
Fromont,  Mkh. 


Please  send  me  without  charge  the  up-to-date  Teachers’  Manual  and  ■■ 

copies  of  "  'Sitting’  Safely,”  the  new  student  leaflet  which  introduces  infant 
nutrition  as  an  important  part  of  baby  sitting. 

_ Title - 


Name- 


School — 
Address^ 

City _ 


(pUtse  print) 


-Zone- 


_St a te¬ 


ll  M) 


HOLIDAY  COMPANY 
Oopt.  I-SOI 
■odford,  Vn. 

Wt  warn  to  torn  FKKE  Sllvor  Serrire  ihown  In  otl.  p.  4«.  bj  selllna  IJ*  Vorlels  Boxes  of  oll- 
urrosion  areetlna  rords.  We  have  rheeked  plan  we  wish  lo  me. 

□  BEBT  SELLER  .S.SSORTMEN'T— IMease  send  al  once,  on  8  weeks  credit,  your  Best  Seller 
.\ssortinent  of  boxes  of  all-occaslon  areeting  cards  lo  sell  foe  $1.25  a  box.  At  st^ 
as  we  send  in  all  the  money  from  the  sale,  wc  understand  we  will  receive  the  Bllver  Bervice 
jmt  for  doing  the  selling. 

□  SSMPLES  ON  \PPRO\.4L  We  wish  to  sec  samples  of  the  cavds  before  ordering. 
Please  send  at  once  2  hoxes  of  samples  on  approval. 


Sami _ 

.Sdtlreas- 
flly _ 


Bigiiaiure  of  Tearlier- 


(173)  PHi  2-61 


Money  Management  Institute  of  Household  Finance 
Corporation 

Prudantial  Plato,  Chicago  1,  Illinois,  Oopt.  PHf  2-61 

List  dates  for  which  you  want  filmstrips  on  free  loan  for  one  week.  .Allow  al 
least  b  weeks  for  handling  and  mailing 

Hate  Wanted  .Alternate  Date 

A  XKW  I.IHIK  .AT  la  iHiKTIXO 

(color  18  min.)  —  — 

MH  k  .MOXKV’.B  WORTH  IX  SHOIMMXt; 

(color  16  min.)  -  - - — 

M.AX.AOIXO  VOI  R  CLOTHIXO  IMII.I..ARS 

(color  20  inin.)  _  -  .  — 

KICLSON  K(K)D  IH)I.I..ARS 

(color  27  niin.)  _  - 

.X  ame _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Cily^ _ _ _ _ Zone _ State - - 


School  or  Organi/ation- 


(ISO)  PHI  2-61 


KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION 

Idocationol  Dopt.,  PH-21-S,  Noonah,  Witcontin 

Please  send  me  a  free  master  set  of  12  patterns  for  making  slipcovers  for 
Kleenex  tissue  boxes.  Also  include  order  blank  for  extra  individual  patterns. 


Name- 


( plette  print) 


School- 


-Grade- 


Street  or  R.  D. 
City _ 


-State- 


{Note:  Material  Hill  he  lent  to  antbonzeJ  personnel  only.) 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION 

Educational  Oopt.,  PH-21,  Noonah,  Wi»con*in 

Plea.se  send  tree  (except  for  return  postage)  your  16  mm  sound  and  color  bln 

“The  Story  of  Menstruation.”  Day  wanted  _ _ _  ..  .  (allow  4  weeks). 

2nd  ch.ii,.-  (allow-  5  weeks),  3rd  chni,e 


(allow  6  weeks).  Xumher  of  days  neerled . 


Also  please  send  the  following: 

_ copies  of  “N'ery  Personally  Vours  ’  (lor  girls  12  and  over) 

Q  Physiology  (.'hart  Q  Teaching  Guide 

□  Information  on  free  Rotex  vending  machine  service 


(f tease  print) 

’Straanaf  nr  U  1) 

/one 

State 
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Co-ed 

does  for  your  students 
what 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

does  for  you  . . . 


Co-ed  is  the  only  magazine  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  teen-age  students  of  home 
economics.  It  enriches  the  high  school 
homemaking  program  for  them  because 
it  provides  lively,  up-to-date  material  in 
every  major  field  of  home  economics. 
Co-ed  sparks  their  eager  interest,  and  is 
a  built-in  teaching  aid  for  you! 

Do  your  girls  receive  Co-ed  each  month? 
A  half-million  teen-age  homemaking 
students  do! 


'TeAcIifi/t  :J[wahAA 

Letters  Selected  for 
Honorable  Mention 
in  '^How  I  Use  Coed^^ 
Contest 


Field  Representative  for  My  Department 

I  use  Co-ed  as  a  “field  representative”  for  my  home¬ 
making  department.  As  a  result,  the  department  is 
popular— and  I  enjoy  my  work. 

I  make  the  magazine  available  to  younger  students 
who  have  not  yet  taken  the  course,  and  to  upperclass 
girls  who  have  not  been  able  to  include  it  in  their 
schedules. 

Through  Co-ed  the  younger  students  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  various  areas  covered  in  our  home¬ 
making  classes— and  know  that  we  don’t  just  teach 
“cooking  and  sewing.” 

Co-ed  also  acquaints  the  upperclass  girls  with  the 
various  areas  covered  in  home  economics,  and,  al¬ 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  take  the  course  in 
high  school,  in  some  cases  it  arouses  an  interest  that 
leads  to  the  selection  of  home  economics  as  a  major 
in  college. 

Sister  Mary  Constance,  S.C. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Send  your  request  for  subscription  order 
blank  along  with  your  Practical  coupons  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Two  Successful  Techniques 

Here  are  two  of  the  techniques  for  using  Co-ed 
that  my  junior  high  school  girls  like  best— 

1.  Sometimes  I  divide  the  members  of  the  class 
into  the  Co-ed  “F”  groups,  as  listed  in  the  table  of 
contents-  Food  and  Festivity,  Fashions,  Face  and  Fig¬ 
ure,  Friends  and  Family,  Furnishings,  Finances,  Fu¬ 
ture,  Fiction  and  Features.  Each  group  presents 
highlights  of  its  topic  from  an  issue  (or  issues)  in  an 
original  and  impressive  manner.  Modes  of  presentation 
range  from  drama  to  panel  discussions. 

2.  Other  times  we  use  a  “clinic”  treatment  of  the 
subject  matter.  This  technique  is  most  adaptable  for 
the  personal  improvement  unit.  One  girl  serves  as  “ad¬ 
visor”  and  other  girls  seek  her  advice  on  beauty  prob- 
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MAKE  SURE  YOU  GET  YOUR 


leins.  friends,  and  so  on.  Questions  and  answers  from 
Co-ed  are  used  at  first,  and  are  then  followed  with 
original  questions  and  answers  from  the  students. 

Zula  K.  Trotter 

Central  Junior  High  School 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Gives  Us  Ideas  for  Bulletin  Boards 

Co-ed  is  a  storehouse  of  stimulating  ideas  and  arti¬ 
cles  that  are  useful  in  our  homemaking  program. 

Quite  often  I’ve  used  parts  of  articles— or  catchy 
titles  of  articles— on  my  bulletin  Ijoards.  This  has 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  method  of  motivating  stu¬ 
dents  -SO  that  they  will  be  sufficiently  curioiis  to  do 
some  investigating  for  themselves. 

For  example,  before  school  started  in  Septeml>er 
I  placed  the  title  “VV’hat’s  Your  C.  Q.?”  from  the  Sep- 
temlier  issue  of  Co-ed  on  one  of  my  bulletin  boards. 
Beside  the  (}uestion  1  placed  a  gaily  flowered  hat, 
made  from  an  empty  coffee  can,  covered  and  brimmed 
with  green  construction  paper,  and  decorated  with 
streamers  and  artificial  flowers.  When  new  clas.ses 
toured  my  room,  they  were  all  very  curious  about  the 
question  i>osed  on  the  bulletin  board. 

I  then  had  every  meml>er  of  each  class  look  up  the 
quiz  on  charm  in  Co-ed.  .\fter  everyone  had  taken  the 
quiz,  we  were  well  launched  into  a  discussion  of  charm 
and  g(Mxl  grooming. 

Other  titles  have  proved  to  be  excellent  stepping- 
stones,  too. 

Mrs.  M.  Judelle  Jones 
Turlock  Union  High  School 
Turlock,  Calif. 

New  Zest  to  Research 

The  following  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
uses  of  Co-ed  for  me  and  my  students,  and  I’d  like 
to  pass  it  along  to  other  teachers— 

In  the  reserve  section  of  our  home  economics  library 
there  is  one  area  called  the  Co-ed  Section.  Here  all 
past  and  current  issues  of  Co-ed  and  Practical  Home 
Economics  are  filed. 

Each  year  I  assign  a  research  paper  on  some  area 
of  home  economics  to  each  student  in  my* classes.  In 
checking  the  bibliographies  I  find  that  practically  all 
research  has  been  done  in  the  Co-ed  Section. 

The  papers  are  then  presented  orally,  giving  the 
whole  class  the  benefit  of  information  found.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  students,  hearing  the  reports,  request 
the  references  so  that  they  can  read  up  on  a  particular 
subject  in  greater  detail.  More  often  than  not  a  student 
has  the  reference— Co-ed— right  in  her  own  home! 

This  has  really  added  zest  to  my  classes.  The  girls 
pass  along  material  to  other  students,  and  even  the 
teachers  have  commented  on  the  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  brought  to  their  classes  from  this  concentrated 
study. 

Mrs.  Vivian  Keely 
Luther,  Okla. 
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NEW 

KNOX  ON-CAMERA 
RECIPES  BOOK 

with  Pe«t«r  and  laaBot 

FOR  FREE  COPIES  SEND  US  THE 
COUPON  ON  PAGE  9  TODAY 
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FREE!  ‘^ONE  STICK  MAGIC’' 

Wonderful  recipes,  illuttrated  in  color,  using  1  stick  of  Kraft  Miracle  Brand 
Margarine. 

KRAFT  FOODS 

P.  O.  Bex  769,  D«pt.  H 
Chicago  77,  Illinois 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of  your  recipe  folder,  "One-Stick  Magic,” 

for  classroom  use. 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  LENOX  CHINA  TABLE  SETTING  CONTEST 

Prizo*  for  Teachers  and  Students  Valued  At  Over  $4,800! 

SEND  COUPON  TODAY  To:  Setting  Contest 

Lenox  China.  Inc.,  Trenton  >,  New  Jersey 

TO  _ _ _ _ 

Name 


Street  or  RFD 

City,  Town  State 

NUMBER  OF  KITS  □  (Pletif  orjfr  oHiy  one  kit  per  itnJent) 

CONTEST  CLOSES  April  IS,  1961 


Educational  Department 

McCall's  Patterns 
230  Park  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Please  send  me  _  copies  of  McCall's  Easy  Sewing  Book.  Single  copy  $.10 

Special  10%  educational  discount  to  Home  Economics  ordering  20  copies  or 
more.  Orders  shipped  prepaid. 

Enclosed  is  _  check  _  money  order  for  $ _ 

Namy 

( pleme  print) 

School  or  Organization _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City. - -Zone _ State. - - 

Please  enclose  remittance  in  full  made  payable  to  McCall  Corporation. 

(214)  PHE  2-61 


Monroe  Chemical  Company 

Putnam  Fadeless  Dyes 

301  Oak  St.,  Quincy,  Illinois 

Please  send  FREE  folder  on  latest  dyeing  and  tinting  techniques  and  free  dye 
sample  in  exclusive  water  soluble  'inner-pac'. 


Color  or  sample- 
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Choose 

> 

Your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Now! 

> 


-io-  films 
books 
booklets 
teaching  kits 
wall  charts 
recipe  folders 
swatches 
teaching  manuals 


-> 


Fill  out  the  coupons^ 
clip,  and  mail  in 
one  envelope  today 
to: 


N/ 
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New  AV  Aids 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

Rear  eiitr\  storage  is  discussed  in  a  separate  se¬ 
quence,  indicating  needs  and  methods  for  storage  of 
outdoor  toys,  coats,  hats,  mittens,  boots,  and  umbrellas. 
The  convenience  of  rear  entr>’  wash  basin  is  also  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Front  hall  space  for  guests’  hats  and  coats 
is  indicated  as  an  extra  result  of  proper  rear  entry  stor¬ 
age  space. 

The  film  ends  with  a  statement  that  proper  storage 
space  helps  to  keep  the  entire  home  neater  with  less 
effort.  You  will  wish  to  u.se  this  film  more  than  once. 
The  boys  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  sketches  for 
modification  of  closets  and  shelving. 

On  Etiquette 

The  film  A  Date  for  Dinner  (13  mins.,  color,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Kimberh -Clark  Corp.,  available  on  free 
loan  from  Modem  Talking  Picture  Service,  3  East 
54th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.)  was  designed  to  show 
\oung  people  what  to  expect  and  how  to  behave  in  a 
restaurant.  The  film  does  this  and  a  great  deal  more. 
Many  hints  and  demonstrations  of  basic  courtesy  and 
manners  are  woven  naturally  into  the  pleasant  story. 

Linda  accepts  an  invitation  from  Eddie  for  her  first 
dinner  date.  Like  many  young  people,  she  is  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  she  should  do.  At  a  friend’s  home, 
with  the  aid  of  an  aunt  who  owns  a  restaurant,  an 
actual  “eating  out”  situation  is  rehearsed  from  entrance 
and  checking  of  coats  to  the  conclusion  of  the  meal 
and  leaving. 

Aunt  Kate  explains  every  rule  clearly,  not  forgetting 
those  little,  but  jwssibly  worrisome,  points,  such  as 
what  to  do  with  one’s  purse,  and  the  problem  of  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  powder  room.  At  the  end,  they  all  agree 
that  confidence  in  social  situations  comes  from  “know¬ 
ing  how.” 

You  will  find  this  film  full  of  helpful  examples  for 
your  students,  lx)th  the  girls  and  the  boys— proper 
method  of  asking  for  a  date,  a  confirming  phone  call, 
making  introductions,  table  manners,  the  meaning  of 
table  d’hote  and  a  la  carte  listings,  use  of  silverware. 
Your  class  will  profit  from  more  than  one  .showing  of 
this  excellent  film.  A  detailed  teacher’s  guide  is  avail¬ 
able  on  recjuest. 

A  Career  in  Dietetics 

The  filmstrip  Take  a  Good  Look  (color,  sound  on 
33  1/3  rpm  recording,  15  mins.,  sponsored  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Dietetic  Association,  free  loan  from  Association 
Films,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.)  urges 
students  to  “take  a  good  look”  at  the  many,  varied,  and 
interesting  opportunities  for  careers  in  dietetics.  Sev¬ 
eral  types  of  careers  are  detailed,  with  information  on 
requirements  and  duties:  Administrative  Dietetics,  col¬ 
lege  and  universit)'  food  service,  school  food  service, 
hospital  dietetics  with  its  specialized  work  in  research, 
clinical  or  therapeutic  dietetics:  service  with  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  community  nutrition,  and  of  course, 
teaching  careers. 

The  filmstrip  illustrates  clearly  many  phases  of  each 
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type  of  career,  while  the  recording  explains  require¬ 
ments,  responsibilities,  and  specialized  interests.  Your  _ 
class  will  get  an  excellent  picture  of  this  field  which 
can  help  them  in  their  future  decisions. 

New  Foods  Materials 

Secrets  Out  of  the  Bag  (15  min.,  color;  sponsored  by 
Flex-Vac,  Standard  Packaging  Corp.;  available  on 
free  loan  from  Association  Films)  is  the  story  of  Flex- 
Vac  vacuum  packaging.  It  opens  with  a  brief  history 
of  food  preservation  from  the  cave  man’s  problems  to 
modem  packaging.  This  is  followed  by  a  long  sequence 
showing  the  processes  of  packaging  by  this  new 
method,  outlining  its  advantages  to  food  processor, 
retail  merchant,  and  consumer. 

The  last  part  of  the  film  is  delightful,  showing  many 
uses  of  foods  thus  packaged.  Emphasizing  the  ease 
of  preparation  and  attractiveness  of  serving  methods, 
the  film  shows  us  preparations  for  a  Japanese  style 
tray,  an  Italian  antipasto,  a  smorgasbord,  and  teen¬ 
agers  making  “heroes,”  One  interesting  idea  is  a  hot 
do-it-yourself,  serving  with  a  Stemo  canned  heat  can 
inbedded  in  a  fresh  cabbage  head  for  tid-bit  cooking 
at  table.  This  last  part  is  jammed  with  serving  ideas 
which  are  simple  and  attractive. 

Two  new  filmstrips  stress  originality  in  meal-plan¬ 
ning.  Creative  Cookery  tcith  Cereals  (color,  29  frs., 
free  from  Education  Director,  Cereal  Institute,  Inc., 
135  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Ill.)  is  designed  to 
motivate  students  toward  their  onvti  “creative  cooking 
with  cereals.”  Briefly  the  strip  first  explains  the  nutri¬ 
tional  values  of  cereal  foods,  present-day  forms  of 
cereals  and  their  values  in  cooking.  Then  a  series  of 
finished  dishes  are  shown  using  cereals  in  appetizers, 
soups,  main  dishes,  salads,  desserts,  confections,  and 
snacks.  A  36-page  “Cereal  Cook  B(X)k”  is  available 
upon  request. 

V^ery  similar  is  Modern  Meal  Planning  with  Soups 
(color,  36  frs.,  sponsored  by  Campbell  Soup  Co.;  free 
from  Audio-Visual  School  Service,  386  Fourth  .\ve.. 
New  York  16,  New  York).  This  is  also  designed  to 
stimulate  creativity  in  meal  planning  and  preparation. 
Again,  the  strip  opens  with  nutritional  values  and  the 
many  varieties  now  available.  Then  ideas  for  the  use 
of  condensed  soups  as  sauces,  in  casseroles,  in  sand¬ 
wich  fillings,  salads,  and  even  in  desserts  are  shown. 
Practical  and  interesting  strip.  A  teacher’s  guide  in¬ 
cludes  recipes  for  all  foods  shown. 

Two  films  picture  food  processing  clearly  with  addi¬ 
tional  useful  data.  Meat  and  Meat  Packing  (14  mins., 
color)  first  shows  processes  in  the  meat  packing  plant, 
stressing  care  in  handling  and  proper  inspection.  Then 
charts  of  pork  and  beef  cuts  are  shown,  with  meat  cut¬ 
ters  adroitly  preparing  cuts  for  the  retail  market.  By¬ 
products  and  the  use  of  the  endocrine  glands  are  ex¬ 
plained.  Your  class  can  learn  much  about  meat  cuts, 
proper  curing  of  pork  and  aging  of  beef,  plus  other 
things  such  as  sausage  casing  types. 

Cheese  and  Cheese  Making  (11  mins.,  color)  out¬ 
lines  methods  of  making  various  types  of  cheese,  dem¬ 
onstrating  differences  in  cheddar,  Camembert,  Provo- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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TEACHING 

AIDS 


CcMSWMMr  Service  Div.,  NetieiMl  Ceeners  AssecieHee 
1133  lOtli  St.  N.  W.,  WetMnftee  •,  D.  C 

Please  send  me  free  new  eerf  revised  educational  materials  about  canned  foods 


(334)  PHI  3-41 


NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL 
Sex  9904,  Mensphit  13,  Tene. 

Please  send  _ tree  (up  to  25  copies  per 

class  or  group)  1961  Spring-Summer  booklets  of 
ideos  (or  sewing  with  Cotton  Bogs  and  McCall's 
Patterns. 


FREE 
I DE A  BOOK 


SCHOOL  OR  GROUP- 


(334)  PHI  3-41 


O-Codar 

3346  West  49tli  Street 
Chicege  9,  lllieeis 

Please  send  O-Cedar  (t  Sponge  Mop  and  Sponge  Refill.  $6.74  tralue  for  $5.00. 
□  MY  CHECK  IS  ENCLOSED 


(334)  PHI  3-41 


New  Teaching  Aids  For  The  Table 

ONIIDA  SILVIRSMITHS,  Oeeide,  New  Yerk 

Please  send  me: 

"Beauty  for  Your  Table,”  by  Marian  Marsh,  Director  of  Oneida  Table 
Planning  Service,  6-page  manual  for  teachers  on  sterling,  silverplate  and 
stainless  flatsvare  and  hollowware,  table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware  and 
new  melamine  dinnerware  by  Oneida. 

_ Student’s  version  of  Manual _ Quantity. 

_ Cooperative  prices  on  silverware  or  stainless  for  classroom  use. 

_ Detailed  information  about  borrowing  Oneida’s  Table  Service  Demon¬ 
stration  Kit. 

NAME - 

(pi fair  priHlf 

ADDRESS - 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 

(337)  PHI  3-41 


DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

Persomil  Proelwcts  Corporation 
Box  61S3-3,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Plea.se  send  me  the  following  free  material  on  men.strual  hygiene  from  the  makers 
of  Modes.s  (g  Sanitary  Napkins  and  Kelts  and  Teen-Age  by  Modern : 

_ copies  “Growing  Up  ft  Liking  It”  for  students 

_ one  Teaching  Guide 

_ I6mm,  color  film.  “lt‘s  Wonderful  Being  a  Girl,”  on  free  loan. 

.Allow  6  weeks  for  delivery 

Mate  wanted  -  .Alternate  Date  - - __ 


School  .Address 


(please  print) 


(Ofer  good  only  in  V.5.A.  Canada)  (345)  PHI  3-41 
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YOURS 

for  the  clipping 


...sparkling  ideas 
. . .  new  information 


from  the 

TEACHING  AIDS 

on  these  pages 

Just  fill  out  the  coupons,  clip, 
and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Be  sure  to  order  your  teaching  aids 
from  PRACTICAL! 


lone,  salami  cheese,  and  Swiss  cheese.  This  could  lie 
used  to  motivate  study  of  cheese  varieties  and  their 
individual  uses.  Both  available  from  International  Film 
Bureau  (332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111.). 

Personal  Development 

group  of  three  films  will  be  of  special  interest  for 
parent-teacher  meetings.  These  can  be  showni  to  senior 
high  classes,  but  it  is  recommended  that  post-screen¬ 
ing  discussion  be  carefully  conducted  with  someone 
schooled  in  the  problems  of  the  adolescent  present  to 
answer  (jiiestions  if  possible.  All  three  present  typical 
late  adolescent  problems  through  re-enactment. 

Joe  and  Roxy  considers  the  problem  of  “going 
steady”  and  the  teen-agers  planning  for  the  future  with 
the  many  adjustments  needed.  Howard  shows  a  youth 
facing  his  first  big  decision— a  camping  trip  which  will 
interfere  with  plans  made  by  his  parents.  This  leads 
to  examination  of  the  crossfire  of  adult  opinion  versus 
youthful  enthusiasm.  Who  Is  Sylvia?  studies  a  14-year- 
old-girl  as  she  reaches  toward  maturity,  showing  the 
lack  of  communication  between  parents  and  the  adoles¬ 
cent.  These  27-minute  films  were  produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada  and  are  available 
from  International  Film  Bureau. 

The  Story  of  Silk 

Witurally,  Silk  ( 15  mins.,  color;  sponsored  by  Inter¬ 
national  Silk  Association,  free  loan  from  .Modern  Talk¬ 
ing  Picture  Service)  presents  the  story  of  this  fiber. 
Opening  .scenes  show  processes  from  the  raising  of  silk¬ 
worms  to  finished  fabrics.  Here  we  see  the  different 
looms  used  for  varied  weaves  plus  specialized  prcK-esses 
for  improving  evenness  and  luster.  A  brief,  charming 
historical  sequence  follows,  stressing  the  importance 
of  silk  in  early  international  trade. 

The  final  sequences  show  the  many  uses  of  silk 
today  from  practical  sports  clothes  to  glamorous  eve¬ 
ning  dress— for  men,  women,  children,  and  as  house¬ 
hold  fabrics.  The  inherent  qualities  of  the  fiber  are 
explained.  You  will  find  much  of  interest  in  this  film 
which  could  be  a  fine  introduction  to  a  unit  on  silk.  A 
detailed  teacher’s  guide  is  supplied. 

Other  free  teaching  materials  about  silk  may  be 
requested  from  International  Silk  .Association  ( 185 
Madi.son  .Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.).  .A  student  folder 
\aturaUy,  Silk,  in  addition  to  restating  facts  given  in 
the  film,  provides  silk  sewing  hints,  methods  of  care 
of  silk  fabrics,  a  glossary  of  silk  terms,  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  There  is  a  “cocoon  box”  which  contains  c<K'oons. 
samples  of  raw  silk  and  silk  sewing  thread,  swatches 
of  different  silk  fabrics  and  a  small  pamphlet  Story  of 
Silk. 

A  white  silk  scarf  is  imprinted  with  black  and  white 
drawings  illustrating  the  story  of  silk  from  egg-laying 
moths  to  finished  fabrics.  Silk  is  a  14-page  booklet 
with  facts  about  silk  from  its  history  to  an  outline  of 
the  uses  of  various  weaves.  A  teacher’s  guide  is  Ireing 
readied  discussing  the  use  of  these  materials  plus  hints 
on  the  teaching  of  silk  as  a  fabric,  sewing  of  silk,  and 
its  u.se  in  home  decoration. 

Housing  Film 

Sidinff  Sense  ( 13/4  mins.,  color,  free  loan  from  West- 
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em  Pine  Association,  Yeon  Bldg.,  Portland  4,  Oregon) 
is  particularly  good  for  the  boys  in  your  class.  It  opens 
with  the  tree  and  the  cave  as  the  first  “sidings,”  dis¬ 
cusses  the  problems  of  living  in  ancient  castles,  and 
continues  to  the  u.se  of  wood  for  housing  by  Indians 
and  pioneers. 

After  this  introduction,  we  are  shown  in  detail  the 
inherent  qualities  and  values  of  wood  in  house  c'on- 
stniction— durability,  ec'onomy  of  maintenance,  quali¬ 
ties  for  protection,  and  insulation.  The  last  .sequences 
show  the  many  textures,  shapes,  colors,  and  patterns  of 
wood  siding  available  today.  The  many  types  of  pine 
u.sed  in  sidings  are  listed. 

The  girls  will  be  delighted  with  the  beauty  and 
versatility  possible.  Both  boys  and  girls  will  leam 
about  practical  qualities  of  wood.  Western  Pine  also 
offers  a  number  of  booklets  about  wo<k1  and  its  many 
uses.  You  can  request  a  listing. 

Life  Insurance 

Life  Insurance— What  It  Means  and  How  It  Works 
( 13  mins.,  color;  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance;  free  loan  from  Association  Films  or  Modem 
Talking  Picture  Service).  This  opens  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  our  pattern  of  living  which  differs  widely  but 
conforms  everywhere  to  the  needs  of  the  land  and  the 
people.  Insurance  is  introduced  as  a  means  toward 
protection  of  the  family  and  of  the  way  of  life. 

Examples  show  how  people  of  varying  ages  in  dif¬ 
ferent  occupations  use  life  insurance  to  assist  them 
in  accomplishing  their  aims.  An  excellent  sequence 
shows  how  the  risk-sharing  principle  is  developed, 
describes  mortality  tables  and  how  they  are  used.  The 
calculation  of  premiums  and  the  factors  involved  are 
clearly  outlined.  The  double  purpose  of  savings  and 
protection  is  discussed  with  examples  of  how  life  in¬ 
surance  is  used  for  things  such  as  college,  retirement, 
and  to  help  during  periods  of  lower  inc-ome. 

The  film  ends  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  u.se  of 
funds  by  the  insurance  company— loans  for  housing 
projects,  roads,  schools;  thus  aiding  the  community  as 
well  as  the  individual.  The  film  can  be  useful  in  money 
management  or  family  finance  classes.  Booklets  are 
also  available,  in  cla.ssroom  ({uantities,  from  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Life  Insurance  (488  Madison  .\ve.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y.) :  They  are:  S/iflring  the  Risk,  Moderns  Make 
Money  Behave,  Blueprint  for  Tomorrow,  Mathematics 
of  Life  Insurance,  Decade  of  Decision,  and  Life  Insur¬ 
ance— What  It  Means  and  How  It  Works. 

To  Be  Ready  Soon 

A  numl)er  of  new  films  are  in  the  la.st  stages  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  will  be  ready  for  your  use  soon.  As  soon 
as  we  receive  screening  prints,  we  will  tell  you  more 
about  these. 

Six  of  these  will  be  concerned  with  gcxxl  grooming, 
from  cleanliness  and  health  to  makeup  and  clothing. 
Another  stresses  the  care  of  the  teeth.  three-part 
study  program  on  citrus  fruits  is  being  readied.  de¬ 
tailed  filmstrip  study  of  food  is  just  being  released. 
One  new  film  will  describe  the  activities  in  a  food 
company’s  test  kitchens. 


Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co>ed 


33  W**t  42nd  St.,  Nnw  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Practical  Home  Economics  Teacher  EJition  of 
Co-ed,  for  the  term  checked  below.  My  Practical  subscription  entitles  me  to  a 
free  bound-in  copy  of  each  monthly  issue  of  Co-ed. 

n  One  Year  f$5.00)  0  Two  Years  ($(.00)  O  Payment  Enclosed. 

Q  Send  Bill  Later. 

N  ame _ _ — - - 


(please  print) 


School _ _ _ _ _ 

Street _ _ — 

City _ _ _ _  _  -  -Zone _  State-  .  - 

(2S4)  PHi  2-61 

FREE!  "PARTY  RECIPES  FROM  CHECKERBOARD  SQUARE" 


Ralston  Purina  Company,  Home  Economics  Department 

Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis  2,  Missouri 


I  have  _  students  for  each  of  whom  I  would  like  a  copy  of  the  recipe 

b>K>klet  C  519.  Offer  good  in  U.  S.  only. 

Name _ ■  ■  - - 


Address 


Citv _ _ _ Ziiiie _ -State -  — 

(261)  PHE  2-61 

Schenfeld  &  Sons 

103  Hester  Street,  Dept.  P-21,  New  York  2,  N.Y. 

Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  beautifully  illustrated  1961  catalog  containing 
dozens  of  attractive  fine  swatches  of  exclusive  SCHF.NFET-D  fabrics  and  a 
new  complete  section  of  fashion  suggestions  and  exciting  bridal  accessories. 


Teacher’s  Name. 


School  or  Organization. 


I  please  print) 


School  or  Office  Address - - - 

City _ _ _ _ _ _ Zone _ State  _  - 

(264)  PHI  2-61 


Mrs.  Enid  Smallwood,  Director 

Homo  Sorvico  Cantor 
Scott  Papor  Company 
Chostor,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  free  new  teaching  aids  tor  home  economics  classes: 

_ copies  of  YOU'RE  ENTFIRTAINING,  handbook  for  the  young  hostess 

_ Teacher’s  Guide  with  suggestions  for  special  student  proiects 

_ ti'all  Chart  listing  food  ideas  and  accessories  for  six  favorite  party 

get-togethers 

_ OFF  TO  .A  BEAUTIFUL  START,  grooming  bsxiklet  for  young  teens 

_ Teacher’s  Guide  for  grooming  booklet 

N  ame _ 

SchecI _ _ _ 

Address _ 

City— _ _ _ _ _ — .Zone _ State _ 

(263)  PHE  2-61 


FREE! 

2  paod  ways  t#  pat  acquaintorf  with  tha  SLANT-O-MATKI 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Educational  Dapartmant 

149  Broadway,  Now  York  6,  N.  Y. 

I  Ok  IM.MF.IH  ArK  ATTEN  I  ION  WKITF.  OK  I'HO.NE  .<UN(iEK  SEWING 
M.U  MINK  CO.MPANY  I.ISTEM  IN  VOUK  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  CNDER 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

n  Please  arrange  free  s»'ho«l  demonstration.  "SI..ANT-0-.M.'\TIC  SEWING  TECH- 
NIOCES ” 

I'd  like  to  trv  the  SI..ANT-0-.M.\TIC  at  leisure  in  my  own  home  for  three  days 
tree 

N  am-  Till- 

Si-hnol  County 

\tldre-« _ 

r'ity  rnnr _ State. - 

(26B)  PHI  2-61 
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•  FILMS 
•  BOOKS 
•  BOOKLETS 
•  TEACHING  KITS 
•  WALL  CHARTS 
•  RECIPE  FOLDERS 
•  SWATCHES 
•  TEACHING  MANUALS 

Order  these  business-sponsored 
teaching  aids  now! 

Send  coupons  to; 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


When  Mother  Works 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

strain  that  she  cannot  keep  the  house  as  clean  as  she 
used  to,  but  unimpressed  by  ber  children’s  behavior. 

Dr.  Bersin  makes  a  number  of  concrete  sugges¬ 
tions  to  help  working  mothers  manage  efficiently. 
She  thinks  it  a  good  plan  to  make  use  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  help,  giving  even  the  little  ones  a  few  chores 
to  do.  Even  a  six-year-old,  for  example,  can  hose 
off  a  patio  or  wash  bathroom  sinks.  She  also  suggests 
starting  the  day  right  by  planning  ahead,  having  a 
leasonable  schedule  and  sticking  to  it.  “See  that  the 
children  are  bathed  the  night  before,  the  next  day’s 
clothing  set  out,  shoes  polished,  homework  finished, 
and  books  gathered  together,  ready  to  pick  up.’’ 
She  also  feels  that  an  occasional  phone  call  during 
coffee  breaks  and  at  lunch  time  does  more  than 
relieve  a  mother’s  possible  worry  about  her  children; 
it  gives  the  youngsters  at  home  a  chance  to  let  off 
steam  and  to  know  that  you’re  still  looking  after 
them  from  a  distance. 

Dr.  Bersin  also  makes  the  good  point  that  a 
mother  should  take  time  to  listen  to  her  children’s 
tales  of  the  day’s  events  when  she  comes  home  from 
work,  even  if  it’s  only  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

A  new  play.  Help  Wanted,  prepared  to  stimulate 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  working  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers  is  available  at  $1.25  a  copy  from  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Aids,  104  East  25th  Street,  New  York  10, 
New  York.  This  play  deals  with  the  question  of  a 
mother’s  working  when  she  does  not  actually  need 
the  money,  and  the  family’s  reaction  to  this  situation. 

Suggested  Reading 

Children  of  Working  Mothers.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Printing  Office,  Wa.shington  25,  D.C. 
Emotional  Forces  in  the  Family.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Liebman,  M.  D.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  1959. 
Essentials  of  Family  Living.  Ruth  M.  Hoeflin.  Wiley 
&  Sons,  New  York.  1960. 

Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Best  Years.  Maxine  Davis. 

Dial  Press,  New  York.  1960. 

Management  in  Family  Living.  Paulena  Nickell,  Jean 
Muir  Dorsey  and  Marie  Budolfson.  Wiley  &  Sons, 
New  Y’ork.  1959. 

Potentialities  of  Women  in  the  Middle  Years.  Irma 
H.  Gross,  ed.  Michigan  State  University  Press, 
East  Lansing.  1956. 

The  Family:  Its  Function  and  Destiny.  Ruth  N.  Anshen. 

Harper  Bros.,  New  York,  1959. 

Womanpower.  National  Manpower  Council.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  New  York.  1957. 

Women  and  Work  in  America.^  Robert  VV^  Smuts. 

Columbia  University  Press,  New  York.  1959. 
Womens  Two  Roles:  Home  and  Work.  .Myrdal,  Alva 
and  Klein,  Viola.  Routledge  and  Keegan  Paul, 
London.  1956. 

Work  in  the  Lives  of  Married  Women.  Columbia 
University  Press,  New  York.  1958. 

1958  Handbook  on  Women  Workers.  Women’s  Bu¬ 
reau,  Bulletin  266.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  1958. 
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Wietv  For  Viteel  Edecetiee,  Inc.,  Dept.  Y2I,  134S  Diversey,  Chicege  14 

^  Tee*  Guidaiee  FILMSTRIPS  wHh  RECORDS 

.New!  DATING  TOPICS  for  Toonagers.  Vitally  interesting. 

Problems  frankly  discussed.  Dramatized  in  clever  art,  full  color. 

□  YOUNG  TEENS  7‘9  □  OLDER  TEENS  Grmds  10~12 

4  Filmstrips  &  2  Records  $2550 

4  Filmstrips  Sc  2  Records  $2550 

I  enclose  $ _  Q  Send  on  M-day  approval.  Q  Bill  our  School. 

Name _ 


School  or  Oritanuation. 

Street - 

City - 


-Zone. 
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special  offer  to  homo  economists  |jgm|pc4dljj^ 

SWING.  A-WAY  manufacturing  CO.  •  4100  BECK  AVE.  •  ST.  LOUIS  16.  MO. 
Please  send  prepoid  Magnetic  Con  Openers  at  $2.39  each 

Check  color  preference:  Red  Q  White  Q  Yellow  Q 
n  Send  catalog  of  complete  SWING-A-WAY  line  with  prices  available  at 
demonstration  discounts.  Tefal  amount  enclosed  $___  No  C.  O.  O.'s  HEAStl 


POSITION 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

riTV 

STATE 

(273)  PHI  2-61 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  (PS-21 -A) 

161  East  42nd  St.,  Naw  Yark  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  material:  "Accent  on  You  ...”  a  booklet  for  students; 
"From  Fiction  to  Fact,”  a  teacher's  guide;  "On  Becoming  a  Woman,”  a  160-pg. 
book  dealing  with  adolescent  interests.  Order  card  for  free  additional  supply 
of  the  above. 

SHIPPING  LABEL— PLEASE  PRINT 


Teacher’s  Name _ 

School  or  Orgtittuttoa ■ 


School  or  ORke  Address- 
City _ 
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-State. 
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Order 


TOnSTMinSTER 

Teaching  Aids  and  Demonstration  Appliances  Here 
TOASTMASTER  DIVISION,  Dept.  PHI2 
McGraw-Edisan  Company,  Elgin,  Illinois 


□  PLEASE 

SEND  FREE  TOASTMASTER  TEACHING  AIDS  KIT 

Enclosed  please  find  P]  check  or  Q  money  order  in  the 

amount  of 

$  . 

for  which 

please  send  me  the  following  Toastmaster 

appliances 

for  class- 

room  or  demonstration  use,  at  your  special  educational 

prices: 

Sprt'Mf 

Less  frJ. 

.Model 

Price 

Ex.  Ttx* 

□  IBM 

2 -Slice  Powermatic  Toaster  . 

.  $17.97 

$  .16 

□  IB’4 

2-Slice  Automatic  Toaster  . 

.  .  .  12.60 

.60 

□  »C1 

Stainless  Steel  Automatic  Fry  Pan  with 

Stainless  Steel  Cover  and  Removable 

Heat  Control  . 

22.44 

1.07 

□  lAl 

Aluminum  Fry  Pan  with  Built-in  Ther- 

mostat;  Matching  Cover  .  .  , . 

.  .  .  14.07 

.67 

□ 

Cup-A-Minute  Coffeemaker  . 

.  .  .  17.97 

.16 

□  4B2 

Steam  and  Dry  Iron  . 

1.97 

.4$ 

□  lOAl 

"Star-Mix”  Blender  . 

.  ..  20.97 

1. 00 

□  2DJ 

Grill  &  Waffle  Baker . 

.  .  .  20.97 

1.00 

□  22A1 

White  Can  Opener  . 

. .  .  14.97 

.71 

□  17A1-A5  Stand  Mixer . 

. .  .  17.97 

.16 

□  9D1 

Push  Button  "Instant-Heat”  Heater  . . . 

...  2J.97 

1.14 

Nante 

School  or  Organization  ,  . 

Address^ - -  - - 

Cit  y _ —Zone - 

^Include  tax  exempt  certificate  to  deduct  F.E.T. 


-State- 
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Want  some  help? 


L 


L*nox  China,  Inc.. 


6 


M 


McCall's  Pattarns  .  16 

Modess  (Personal  Products) .  45 

Monroe  Chemical  Company  (Putnam  Dyes) .  46 


N 


National  Canners  Association .  14 

National  Cotton  Council .  48 

Nestle  Co.,  Inc.,  The .  C-2 


o 


O-Cedar  Division,  American  Marietta  Co .  12 

Oneida  Silversmiths  .  10 


. . .  practical  facts 


. . .  new  ideas 
. . .  sample  materials 


Paramount  Photo  Service  (Photo  Plus  Studios) .  C-56 

Personal  Products  Corporation  .  45 

Pond  Co.,  A.  H.  (Keepsake  Diamond  Rings) .  C-45 


Q 


from  the  many  EXCLUSIVE 
TEACHING  AIDS 
on  these  pages 

Fill  out  the  coupons,  clip  and 
mail — in  one  envelope — to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 

When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


Quoker  Oats  Co.,  The  .  C-41 

Quadriga  Cloth  (Ely  &  Walker) .  C-64 

Quest  (Clork-Cleveland,  Inc.) .  C-60 


R 


Rolston  Purina  Company .  3 

Roy  Photo  Service  .  C-54 


s 


Schenfeld  &  Sons  .  49 

Scott  Paper  Company .  49 

Scott  Paper  Company .  C-58 

Shulton,  Inc.  (Ice-O-Derm)  .  C.61 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company .  67 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  .  C-4 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  .  15 

Swift  8.  Co.  43 

Swing-A-Woy  Manufacturing  Co. .  50 


T 


Tampax,  Incorporated  .  24 

Tampax,  Incorporated  .  C-50 

Toastmaster  Division,  McGrow  Edison  Co .  39 


V 


Vick  Chemical  (Clearasil) 


C-51 
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Stars  of  1960  SINGER 
Young  Stylemaker  Contest 


Top  thrills  of  sewing!  These  Grand  Winners  out- 
sewed  60,000  girls  in  the  1960  Young  Stylornaker 
Gontest.  They  were  among  5000  w  ho  won  prizes  in¬ 
eluding  sewing  cases  and  SINGKR*  Sewing  Machines. 

The  15  top  regional  winners  (live  from  each  Divi¬ 
sion)  traveled  to  New  York  for  an  expense-paid 
round  of  sight-seeing,  plays  and  judging — for  w  hich 
they  modeled  their  own  creations. 

Start  planning  now  for  a  19t)l  winner  from  your 
school!  Lse  these  success  stories  to  encourage  your 
students  to  enter  the  I%1  Contest  .  .  .  open  to 
girls  10  to  21  who  enroll  in  the  SINGER  (!ont<*st 
Dressmaking  Gourse.  There’ll  Ik*  thousands  of  win¬ 
ners  .  . .  no  losers!  Everybody  improves  sewing  skills, 
and  has  fun  making  a  dress,  suit  or  other  wear¬ 
able.  Watch  for  contest  rules  to  l»e  published  soon. 
Misses  and  Mrs.  Division  Winner,  Mary  Jane  Diehl  of 
Canfield,  Ohio,  now  a  college  freshman,  won  $1(KH)  and  a 
trip  for  two  to  Paris  couture  houses.  She  useil  \  ogue  Pat¬ 
tern  for  her  hrown  and  while  wool  herringhone  suit. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

S>  l.islrtl  in  your  phone  book  under  sini.f.r  sewiw.  machine  CO. 

♦A  Trademark  of  the  sincer  manitactcrinc  co. 


Teen  Winner — 15-vear-old  Tween  Winner  —  Frances 
Texas  belle,  Cheryl  Ann  Little  ^  argo,  13,  hright-eyiHl  Ih-ll- 
of  San  Antonio  won  United  aire,  Texas  lass,  sewed  up  top 
States  Tour  and  SMH)  w  ith  this  prize  of  U.  S.  Tour  and  S  KH). 
black  and  w  bite  checkeil  wool  She  made  her  green  w  ool  dress 
suit.  Vogue  from  Simplicity  Pattern#3541. 


Developed  for  the  Broader  Homemaking  Curriculum 


A  new  student  leaflet  introducing  infant 
nutrition  as  an  important  part  of  baby  sitting 


You  asked  for  it . . .  and  now  it’s  yours  for  the  asking. 

Gerber’s  student  leaflet  is  now  offered  in  a  completely  new  form. 
Together  with  Gerber’s  complete  Teacher’s  Manual  on  Infant 
Nutrition,  it  offers  a  comprehensive  study  course  in  this  all-important  phase 
of  preparation  for  homemaking.  Subjects  include: 

i( Responsibilities  of  Sitters  and  Parents 
ir  Notes  on  Nursing  Care 
ir  Infant  Nutrition  and  Feeding  Suggestions 
ir  Safety  Tips  'kPlay  Activities 


babies  are 
our  business 
our  only 
businessl® 


For  free  copies  of  ‘Sitting’  Safely 
and  the  Gerber  Teacher’s 
Manual  on  Infant  Nutrition, 
see  coupon  section  of  this  book. 


rREMONT.  MICHIGAN 


